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Bookstacks, Carrels and Book 
Conveyors Function in America’s Newest, 
Most Modern Libraries—Large and Small! 


You secure greatest benefits in new construction 
and remodeling by utilizing the unmatched skill 
and experience of Virginia Metal Products, pace- 
maker to progress in library equipment engineer- 
ing and manufacture! 


- 


~ Ohio State University Thompson Memorial Library, 
Columbus, Ohio. Bracket type carrel units. Solid panel 
dividers, wire mesh gate. 


, 
a i" > 


Ohio State University, Howard August Smith, University 
Architect, Columbus, Ohio. 


Ohio State University Thompson Memorial Library, 
Columbus, Ohio. Multi-tier bracket solid plate shelves. 


Steel VMP Bookstacks and Shelves never warp, 

an ' . a aoe 7 : sag or crack. Give you maximum space utilization 
io State University Thompson Memorial Library, . _ . 

Columbus, Ohio. Conveyor unloading station. by occupying minimum floor area. Provide better 

ventilation to greatly increase book life, 


eliminate rot. 


The clean sweeping lines of VMF Steel Bookstacks 
. .. the flush, modern appearance of the shelving, 
the luxurious baked-on finish, make VMP Book- 
stacks the ultimate in beauty and distinction. 


FREE: ji\ustrated brochure describing bookstacks. Just 
write "Bookstack"' on letterhead or card and 
mail today, 


VIRGINIA METAL PRODUCTS CORP. 


1112 First National Bank Building 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa.—Dept. WB-I| 
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Books of Lasting Interest 





THE SINNER OF SAINT AMBROSE 


By ROBERT RAYNOLDS. The best-selling novel about the fall of 
Rome. “All the dramatic and sensational symptoms of a collapsing 
order are in Mr. Raynolds’ material... An artist, a scholar and a 
creative thinker are at work here. Mr. Raynolds has written a dis- 
tinguished and important book.”—Saturday Review. A Book-of- 
the-Month Club Selection. $3.75 


QUEEN'S GIFT 


By INGLIS FLETCHER. The new novel in the brilliant Carolina 
Series, each a thrilling chapter in the American adventure for free- 
dom. In Queen's Gift fiction and history are skillfully combined in 
a story that captures all the excitement challenge and suspense of 
the contest over ratifying the Constitution. $3.75 


RAMPOLE PLACE 


By ISABELLA HOLT. “Unquestionably one of the fine American 
novels of recent years. It has nearly every desirable quality a literary 
perfectionist could ask for . . . an accurate and pebiaadin pic- 
ture of a significant epoch in American life."—N.Y. Times. $3.50 


YOU AND YOUR DOCTOR 


By MARTIN GUMPERT, M.D., author of The Anatomy of 
Happiness. A guide to modern medicine showing you how to be a 
good doctor’s good patient. ‘‘A competent and thoughtful work.” 

N.Y. Times Book Review. $3.00 


FLAMINGO HUNT 


By PAUL A. ZAHL. “One of the genuinely superior new accounts 
of a zoological adventure. . . When a zoologist can combine 
literary ability, humor and an important expedition record as Paul 
Zahl does, the result is a book that will delight the general reader 
as well as the myriad bird watchers of the country.’"—Philadelphia 
Inquirer. $3.50 


FLORIDA MARINE SHELLS 


By C. N. VILAS and N. R. VILAS. A standard handbook for 
every collector which describes in both text and pictures nearly 200 
shells found along our south-eastern coasts. With many practical 
features for easy and accurate identification; millimeter scale; 
12 pages of color plates; halftones, drawings and diagrams. $4.00 


At all bookstores 


Indianapolis ° BOBBS-MERRILL ° New York 


BOBBS-MERRILL*"= 
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There must be a reason... 
WHY SO MANY TEACHERS, 
LIBRARIANS, STUDENTS 
PREFER 


va, Emeapelopodlit. AMERICANA | 


30 VOLUMES 


There are many good reasons why schools and 
libraries all over the country choose THE 
ENcYCLopepDIA AMERICANA as the most generally 
useful and comprehensive reference work. The 
1952 set has heen acclaimed as the FINEST 
ENCYCLOPEDIA in AMERICANA’s 123-year history. 


















It provides a ready answer to whatever the 
question...whether it be in Supersonics, Atomic 
Energy, Government, Medicine, Iran. It puts 
within your grasp, or those you teach, all the 
world’s knowledge. The ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERI- 
CANA is a veritable gold mine of hidden treasure 
for those who wish to seek it. 


It contains 30 volumes, 23,780 pages, 58,234 
articles. Includes digests of books, plays, operas 
and other valuable information not found in 
other encyclopedias. More than 9,000 photos, 
drawings, diagrams, graphs, maps, etc. Compre- 
hensive bibliographies. 





















Easy to use, self-indexed for ready reference 
with 36,000 helpful cross references in text in 
addition to over 250,000 entries in the index 
volume. Since 1947 more than three-fourths of 
the text has been completely revised and reset. 








The volumes are attractively bound. Printed in 
glareless paper, readable type, subject index 
and readers guide, glossaries of new terms. 
Priced to fit school and library budgets. 








A / Fill out and mail coupon today for a 
MCE: beautiful illustrated booklet. 





THE AMERICANA CORPORATION 


Mail this coupon for your copy of “America’s Reference Work" —a beau- 
tiful 36-page booklet that describes ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA in detail. 
No obligation of course. Address: The Americana Corporation, Educa- 
tional Division, 2 West 45th St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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THE FIDELER COMPANY 

37 Ottawa Ave., N.W. FE! 

Grand Rapids 2 Michigan I I 

| Poy 

You will want to see them all... 1/3 
@ AUTHORS Enoch is a native of the country of which he writes or has lived in that land for © 
many years. i Re 


@ EDITORS The editors have had years of experience in creating books for children and have 
worked closely with teachers and librarians throughout our land. 

@ PHOTOGRAPHS Some of the world's leading photographers have contributed their best camera 
studies for this series. Vivid photographs picture the region, show how the people F 
live and work. 

* RECOMMENDED Included on approved lists in hundreds of cities, and on several state lists 

A number of these titles are already listed in Wilson’s Children’s Catalog and in the Subject 

Index to Books for Intermediate Grades by Eloise Rue. 
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| Order These Books For Your 


Readers’ Enjoyment And Reference 





“ARE THESE OUR DOCTORS? by Evelyn Barkins 


EVELYN BARKINS asks, are these our doctors?—and so will your readers when they finish this book. 
They will be shocked at how uncertain the medical profession really is as to the final effects in years to 
come of so many of the current innovations like cortisone, early ambulation, penicillin, etc., and at how 
the unwarranted oye 3 given these untried medical fads and fancies in newspapers and magazines en- 
dangers human life! Here is the unbelievably frank inside story of what really goes on behind the med- 
ical screen. When your readers lay this book down they will have a new and more discerning approach 
to their medical problems. Just Published. Cloth $2.50 


THE FAMILY PROBLEMS HANDBOOK * by Arnold W. Holmes 


How and Where to Find Help and Guidance for your Social, Marital, Health, Mental or Monetary Prob- 
lems. A book written for people with troubles which seem impossible for them to solve. Covers _over 400 
problems from “How to Adopt a Baby’’ to “Straightening Out Marital Conflicts.”” It lists over 540 agen- 
cies that give free help to people with family, psychiatric, health, financial, etc., problems. A complete 
account is given of the functions and activities along with the names and addresses of each agency. This 
book will also prove to be a veritable boon to social welfare workers, psychiatrists, doctors, lawyers, teach- 
ers, vocational counselors, etc. It definitely should be on the library bookshelf. Endorsed by A.L.A. 

: Buckram $3.50 Paper $2.00 








101 WAYS TO RAISE MONEY FOR 
YOUR CHURCH by Ralph Seaman 


Here are 101 tested ways and means to raise funds 
for your church or organization. Among the plans 
described are: auctions, the Five-Dollar Dinner, in- 
come tax gifts, etc There are also complete details 
of such diversified activities as pageants, publicity, 
etc., as well as novel ways and means to make din- 
ners and bazaars a financial success. Also contains 
complete text and directions for a Christmas pag- 
eant. Royalty Free. Just published. Cloth $2.00 


TAILORING AND DRESSMAKING 
MADE EASY by S. Palestrant 


One of the best books on tailoring and dressmaking 
ever to be published because it gives every woman 
from teen-ager to grandmother a simple helpful 
guide to become an accomplished sewer and _ tailor- 
ing expert. It covers everything on sewing . 
Equipment, Patterns, Women’s Clothes, Tailoring 
for the Man, etc. Cloth $3.00 


and many others. 


YEAR'S BEST SCIENCE-FICTION NOVELS: 


set for themselves.” 


FELL'S U.S. COIN BOOK * 
by Jacques Del Monte 


Popular coin guide brought 
up to date in new and re- 
vised 1952 edition. Contains 
listing and values of every 
coin ever minted in U.S. book. 
Recommended by the A.L.A. 

Cloth $1.50 


* (W) 





Everyone who owns or loves 
dogs will want to read this 


THE CAR OWNER'S FIX-IT GUIDE * 
by S. Palestrant and H. Schneider 


Specially inserted is this book is the Trouble Shoet- 
er Guide that instantly helps the car owner to spot 
and fix any part of his car. Takes the mystery out 
of the operation and general repairs of any make 
or year car. Thoroughty detailed. Over 500 helpful 
illustrations, completely up to date (includes auto- 
matic transmission). Explains any fix-it job, from 
adjusting the windshield wiper to making a complete 
overhaul. It also gives advice on how to examine a 
used car to determine its real condition and value. 


Spiral Bound $2.00 
BE YOUR OWN TELEVISION 
REPAIRMAN by Leonard Simon 


The latest, and in fact the last minute word on 
TV Sets and their repair. Contains the most up-to- 
the-minute information on Ultra High Frequency 
channels. 2500 schematic diagrams for manufac- 
turers sets and models. This book shows the average 
layman how to recognize troubles and make adjust- 
ments in his set. When to call a service man, etc. 
Just published. Paper $1.00 


THE BEST SCIENCE-FICTION STORIES: 1952 * 

Edited and with an introduction, by Everett F. Bleiler and T. E. Dikty 
The fourth in the annual collection of the greatest science-fiction stories of the year. Already recognized 
as the standard work in its field, this Anthology is eagerly awaited. Recommended by the A.L.A., this 
volume has become a standard item for libraries, schools and colleges. —The roll of honor for 1952 includes 
Ray Bradbury, William F. Temple, Alfred Bester, Anthony Boucher, Mack Reynolds and Frederick Brown 


Cloth $2.95 


1952, 5 Novels Included * 
Edited and with an introduction, by Everett F. Bleiler and T. E. Dikty 
Highly popular science-fiction now achieves the recognition it merits with the launching of a new annual 
series of the best science-fiction novels under the imprint of FELL’S SCIENCE-FICTION LIBRARY. 
The N. Y. Times says: ‘This book meets the highest critical standards Bleiler and Dikty have constantly 
* J e 

New Editions—Lower Price 

ALL DOGS GO TO 

HEAVEN by Beth Brown 


Cloth $3.50 


EVERYMAN'S HISTORY 
OF THE JEWS * 
by Sulamith Ish-Kishor 


Popular, readable history of 
the Jewish people. 


Cloth $1.98 Cloth $3.00 


Catalog Cards Available 











FREDERICK FELL, Inc. 


386 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16 


Usual Library Discounts 
Orders Filled Promptly 
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ORMER PRESIDENT HERBERT CLARK HOOVER is 

widely known for his translation of Agricola’s 
De Re Metallica. Not so many people know that 
he is a bibliographer too. Sometime between 1910 
and 1920 he compiled a List of Books relating to 
metals. It was published in London by Crowther 
and Goodman. The list is 395 pages in length with 
arrangement alphabetically by author in four sec- 
tions: before 1600; 1600-1700; after 1700; and 
entries of uncertain date. President Hoover as- 
sembled the list of titles while he was preparing 
his translation of Agricola. 

Every president of the United States has to his 
credit numerous state papers, addresses, messages, 
proclamations, and letters. However, Theodore 
Roosevelt is probably the only president who can 
be classed as an author in his own right. 

What about the candidates in this year’s elec- 
tion? “Let's look at the record,” as the late Alfred 
E. Smith used to say. General Eisenhower is al- 
ready an author. In 1946 he wrote Eisenhower's 
Own Story of the War, a sort of prelude to his 
major work, Crusade in Europe, which appeared in 
1948. In the same year a number of his speeches 
were compiled into the book, Eisenhower Speaks. 
Governor Stevenson is not represented in the reper- 
tory of the Library of Congress and is presumably 
not an author as yet. His grandfather who served 
as vice president during President Cleveland's ad- 
ministration was the author of Somethi ing of Men 
I Have Known. 

After the election is over, Dwight David Eisen- 
hower may be saying, “I'd rather be Dwight than 
president,” or Adlai Ewing Stevenson may be say- 
ing, “I'd rather write than be president.” In either 
case there will soon be several added entries for the 
official catalogs of libraries throughout the world. 

Book Strategy 

Most librarians are aware that a portion of the 
famous Alexandrian Library was destroyed in 
48 B.C. during the siege of Alexandria by Julius 
Caesar. An on the spot account of the conflagration 
is to be found in the play, Caesar and Cleopatra, 
by Bernard Shaw. According to Shaw, Roman ships 
in the west harbor of Alexandria were set on fire 
by the Egyptians. The fire quickly spread from the 
ships to the famed library. 

Theodotus, tutor to young king Ptolemy, brought 
the sad news to Caesar, depicting the calamity to 
be a “loss irreparable to mankind’ even ‘worse 
than the death of ten thousand men.’” When Caesar 
realized that what Theodotus wanted to tell him 
was simply that “the library of Alexandria is in 
flames,” Caesar casually replied, “Is that all?’ 
Astounded by such indifference, Theodotus chided, 
“All! Caesar: will you go down to posterity as a 
barbarous soldier too ignorant to know the value 
of books?” This amused Caesar no end but he 
philosophically replied, ‘“Theodotus: I am an au- 





* Director of Libraries, University of Washington, 
Seattle. 
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SEASONED TO TASTE 


By Harry C. Bauer * 


thor myself; and I tell you it is better that the 
Egyptians should live their lives than dream them 
away with the help of books.” 

Further remonstrance from the scholarly Theo- 
dotus was in vain. Caesar mocked him as one who 
placed no value on human lives but one who was 
perfectly willing to kneel tearfully ‘to plead for a 
tew sheepskins scrawled with errors.” What was 
worse, Caesar refused to provide any men or even 
a bucket of water to help in extinguishing the fire 
He did, however, encourage Theodotus to seek a 
fire brigade from the legions of the Egyptian enemy 
led by Achillas. 

As to the impact of the fire at the time, Theodotus 
hurried away ‘‘to save the library, " while Caesar 
jocularly informed his followers, ‘I have let Theo 
dotus go to save the library. We must respect 
literature.” 

Caesar was later to capitalize upon his ruse for 
diverting the Egyptian army from its appointed 
task ot harrassing him. To his anxious advi 
who showed alarm at the possibility of the 
being dried up by the energetic Egyptian 
brigade he explained, “They have come to put out 
the fire. The library will keep them busy whilst 
we seize the lighthouse.” What was only a one- 





alarm fire to Julius Caesar is today recorded as a 
tragedy in the annals of library history 
Questionnaires 


Questionnaires have become so multitud 
that librarians are well advised to refrain from 
using them. When they must be relied upon for 
information these tips from Eleanor Stephens, li- 
brarian of the Oregon State Library, might well be 
followed: 





A one page questionnaire looks less formidable 
and saves time in answering and handling 

Filing of data is facilitated greatly by entering 
information at the top of page. 

Returns on a questionnaire are always completed 
more promptly if an exact date of return is given 
and it is best not to allow too great a time 
elapse. 

To these suggestions Donald Coney, librarian of 
the University of California at Berkeley, would 
add that people submitting questionnaires should 
always provide an extra file copy that can be re- 
tained by the recipient. 


Dessert 


After dinner, the family gathered in the living 
room. The head of the house sat by the fire read- 
ing Boccaccio’s Decameron. His wife sat knitting 
socks while the teen-aged offspring played canasta 
At nine-thirty the young people went off to bed 
Then their mother turned to her husband and ad- 
monished him: “John, it isn’t fair of you to read 
Boccaccio before the children.’’ Her crestfallen 
companion replied, “I’m sorry, Honey; I thought 
they aiready had their turn and were through with 
i 
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BOB MATHIAS: CHAMPION OF CHAMPIONS—Jim Scott 
¢ Sports fans of all ages will enjoy reading of the struggles, training, and 
triumphs of one of the greatest all-around athletes of all time—this year's 
Olympic Games Decathlon winner. Mid-November, $2.95 
the BULLFIGHTER FROM BROOKLYN 
em The Amazing Autobiography of Sidney Franklin 
rd ¢ Behind-the-scenes with a man whose life Ernest Heming- 
a way has called “‘uttterly fantastic’—the life of an American 
ra boy who ran away from home to become the idol of Mexican 
va . - ° : , 
2 and Spanish bullfight fans. Early November, $3.75 
ire. 
we HOW TO MAKE YOUR DAYDREAMS COME TRUE 
my —Elmer Wheeler 
tus e A tested formula for personal success—a formula that anyone can use, a 
sar formula that always works—is what Elmer Wheeler explains in this exciting 
“es new book. It will change thousands of lives. Late November, $3.95 
for LADY ON THE BEACH—Nora Berg with Charles Samuels 
. ¢ Warmly human account of life in an idyllic beach-combers’ paradise on the 
we Washington coast. (Charles Samuels collaborated with Ethel Waters on His 
fire Eye Is On the Sparrow.) Late November, $3.00 
Dut 
om ATLAS OF THE WORLD'S RESOURCES a 
Sa The Mineral Resources of the World 
Edited by William Van Royen and Oliver Bowles. Wena ne, ke: 
Unique and long-awaited work assembling for easy “AR < 
ie reference all available data on every mineral important ‘ LDe 
om , ' eds eee. | 
for in modern industry. Maps, graphs, and interpretive ~We 
4 i text. 124, x 151, in.. $10.75 Sg 
ble Significant New Business and Technical Books 
ng DICTIONARY FOR ACCOUNTANTS HOW I LEARNED THE SECRETS 
ERIC L. KOHLER © First full diction. OF SUCCESS IN ADVERTISING 
‘ed ary of terms from accounting and allied G.LYNN SUMNER ® Exciting personal 
en | fields. Over 750 pages, October, $7.50 account of the growth of advertising, and 
to } CHEMISTRY OF THE the author's part in it, ~~ rae 
ol pr ge eens ahotoniate HOW TO BECOME A SUCCESSFUL 
d ARTHUR MARTELL AND MELVIN A 
a CALVIN ¢ First book in a branch of MANUFACTURER'S REPRESENTATIVE 
re chemistry with increasingly important ap- .MERVIN LEFFLER ° Unique practical 
plications. Published, $13.50 guide to success in a new field of selling; 
MODERN PHYSICS: describes every step. October, $4.95 
‘ Developments of the 20th Century HIGH ENERGY PARTICLES 
ng FREDERICK W. VAN NAME e Pre- BRUNO ROSSI @¢ _ First synthesis of 
id- sents topics of major research interest since theoretical and experimental data in this 
ng 1900; for readers with scientific back- field, by a famous scientist. 
y ground. Published, $7.35 Published, $12.50 
. : All prices subject to library discount 
z 
en " 
rht : 
ith PRENTICE-HALL, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
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NEW BOOKS from PAGEANT PRESS: 





* HOW TO PREPARE FOR MARRIAGE by John Douglas, M.D, 


and Elizabeth Hardy, R.N. 


Written by a well-known physician, writing under a pseudonym, presents a clear and informa. 
tive book concerning the facts that married people must know if their relationship is to be 


successful. 


It answers the questions which most couples would like to ask their physicians 


and covers the frequently distorted subject of the physical side of marriage. A must for min. 
isters, physicians, counsellors, engaged couples and young “‘marrieds.”’ Illus. $2.50 


* NAOMI, DAUGHTER OF 
RUTH by Leon Bone 


Tremendous action and appealing romance are 
combined in this unusual novel. John Alt- 
man’s adventures in the Land of Judah place 
this book in the best science-fiction group. 
$3.00 


AFTER MANY LONG 
YEARS 
by Opal Lawrence Dilley 


An American woman writes a timely and 
comprehensive book about post-war Japan. 
The political changes as well as the new 
economic structure are thoroughly and under- 
standingly handled in this book about a cul- 
ture—and a people. $2.50 


THE ROAD TO REALITY 
by Dr. Gordon Shaw 


A straightforward presentation of the funda- 





mental realities of life. From a life 
searching comes this testament of faith and 
truth for readers of all creeds. $2.50 


WHAT ON EARTH IS 
WRONG? by A. W. Fey 


A series of essays on the fallacies of modern 
thinking and action. Placing the accent on 
spiritualism, the author intelligently attacks 
materialism and offers antidotes to the mod- 


ern reader. Illus. $2.50 


* THE RISE AND FALL OF THE AMERICAN REPUBLIC 


by H. Bond Bliss 


An outstanding newspaperman outlines the 


political history of the U.S. and denounces the 


infamous powers which are leading to the downfall of the nation. A book for Election Year 


and every year; a must for all active citizens. 


¢ VIGNETTES 
oe Adolph Lehmann 


Ten plays which will bring laughter and 
tears to the casual reader as well as an audi- 
ence. An invaluable addition to any library, 
where the demand for short, producible plays 
is always acute. $2.00 


$3.50 


PREFACE TO A RELIGIOUS 
PHILOSOPHY OF LIVING 
by Ezra Frantz 
A teacher draws from a tremendous backlog 
of experience to create a new theory regard- 


ing ourselves and our neighbors. An intel- 
ligent forecast of life instead of death; a 
hopeful, constructive book for the modern 

$4.00 


LIBRARIANS: Order these new titles NOW! 20% library discount. 


Send for our new catalogue of current books. 





PAGEANT PRESS: 


NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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Librariaus.... 


DON'T OVERLOOK THE McGRAW-HILL 
‘PUBLICATIONS FOR THE ANSWERS TO YOUR 
BUSINESS, INDUSTRIAL AND TECHNICAL QUESTIONS 


34 Magazines Cover 
All Major Industries 


The following journals ase listed in the Industrial Art’s Index: 


AMERICAN MACHINIST ELECTRONICS 

AVIATION WEEK ENGINEERING & MINING JOURNAL 

BUS TRANSPORTATION ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD 

BUSINESS WEEK FACTORY MANAGEMENT & MAINTENANCE 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING FOOD ENGINEERING 

CHEMICAL WEEK POWER 

COAL AGE PRODUCT ENGINEERING 

CONSTRUCTION METHODS & EQUIPMENT TEXTILE WORLD 


ELECTRICAL WORLD 


... Of equal value in their specialized fields: 


ELECTRICAL CONSTRUCTION & MAINTENANCE INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION 


ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING METAL & MINERAL MARKETS 
ELECTRICAL WEST NUCLEONICS 
ELECTRICAL WHOLESALING WELDING ENGINEER 


FLEET OWNER 


For Export only: 


THE McGRAW-HILL DIGEST — THE AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE — PHARMACY INTERNATIONAL 
—THE McGRAW-HILL AMERICAN LETTER—EL FARMACEUTICO—EL AUTOMOVIL AMERICANO 
— INGENIERIA INTERNACIONAL INDUSTRIA — INGENIERIA INTERNACIONAL CONSTRUCCION 


HELP YOUR PROFESSIONAL READERS KEEP ABREAST OF 
THE TIMES...HAVE COPIES OF THESE OUTSTANDING 
TECHNICAL PUBLICATIONS ON YOUR SHELVES. 





McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 36, New York 































Awards 





Whittaker Chambers’ Wstness and Merlo Pusey’s 
Charles Evans Hughes were named winners of the 
1952 Tamiment Institute Awards. 

The Reference Service Award for outstanding li- 
brary reference service in the European Command, 
1951-1952, was presented to the Munich, Germany, 
Post. 

Reba Paeff Mirsky won the 1952 Charles W. 
Follett Award of $3,000 for “worthy contributions 
to children’s literature’ for her novel, Thirty 
Brothers and Sisters. 

The American Political Science Association re- 
cently announced two jointly-sponsored awards: 
the Woodrow Wilson Foundation Award for the 
best book on government and democracy to Samuel 
Lubell for The Future of American Politics; and 
the Freedom House-Willkie Pg smorial Building 
Award to George Kennan, U.S. Ambassador to the 
Soviet Union, for his American Diplomacy, 1900- 
1950. 

In England Nicholas Monsarrat’s The Cruel Sea 
was awarded the Heinemann Prize of the Royal 
Society of Literature. 

The Sidney Hillman Foundation awarded prizes 
of $500 each to Carl T. Rowan of the Minneapolis 
Tribune for his newspaper articles dealing with 
race relations in the South, to Arthur D. Morse 
for his magazine article in McCall's, ‘Who Is Try- 
ing to Ruin Our Schools,” and to Alan Barth for 
his book, The Loyalty of Free Men 


OBITUARIES 


August 22. Lewis SpERRY CHAFER, theologian; 
president of Dallas (Texas) Theological Seminary; 
author of The True Evangelicism, The Ephesian 
Letter, Doctrinally Considered, Systematic Theol- 
ogy, and many other books and articles; in Seattle, 
Washington; eighty-one. 

September 3. GitBeRT W. GABRIEL, drama critic, 
novelist; in Mount Kisco, New York; sixty-two. 
President of the New York Critics’ Drama Circle 
and drama critic of Cue magazine, he was the au- 
thor of film scenarios and novels, among the latter 
—The Seven Branched Candlestick; 1, James Lewis; 
Love from London; and ! Thee Wed 

September 4. Leo J. HENKIN, author and assistant 
professor of English at Brooklyn College in New 
York; among his works—Good English for Every- 
day Use, New Standard Book of Model Letters for 
all Occasions, and Darwinism in the English Novel, 
1860-1910; in New York City; forty-five 
September 4. LAWRENCE DwiGHT SMITH, author 
of Counterfeiting; Narcotics: America’s Peril (co- 
author Will Oursler), and many detective stories; 
fifty-seven. 

September 6. Davip E. ApAMs, professor of re- 
ligion at Mount Holyoke College, author of Man 
of God and College Prayers, and contributor to the 
Atlantic Monthly and other periodicals; in North- 
ampton, Massachusetts; sixty-one 
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September 6. Sik HUMPHREY SUMNER MILForp, 
publisher; former director of the Oxford re 
sity Press; editor of several poetry anthologies; j 
England; seventy-five. 

September 9. TRYPHOSA BATES BATCHELLER 
singer and author of several books including 
France in Sunshine and Shadow and Glimpses oj 
Italian Court Life; in Goshen, New York; seventy. 
six. 


September 12. EDWARD HARRY WILLIAM Meyer. 
STEIN, British author; in London; sixty-three, 
Meyerstein’s novels included Terence Duke, Serg. 
phine, and Robin Wastraw; among his volumes of 
poetry were The Door, Three Sonatas, Division 
and Quartets for Four Voices. He was also author 
of plays, collections of short stories, and a biog. 
raphy of Thomas Chatterton F 
September 14. LEIGH PAGE, scientist, professor of 
mathematical physics at Yale University; author of 
the textbook, An Introduction to Theoretical Phy 
ics, and four other books; in Randolph, New 
Hampshire; sixty-eight 

September 15. JOHN ATHERTON, artist and writer 
illustrator for The Saturday Even Post, Fortune 
and other magazines; author of The Fly and the 
Fish, a collection of fishing lore; in New Bruns- 
wick, Casa fifty-two. 

September 15. SiR RICHARD GREGORY, British 
astronomer, scientist; former editor of the scientific 
magazine, Nature; author of The Vault of Heaven 
Discovery, or the Spirit and Service of Science, and 
several textbooks; in Middleton-on-Sea, England 
eighty-eight 











neg 


September 17. AuSTIN STRONG, playwright, au 
thor of Seventh Heaven; in Nantucket Massa hu 
setts; seventy-one. Seventh Heaven, Strong's best 


known play, opened in New York in 1922 and ran 
for 704 performances. It was filmed ce 
silent picture in 1927 and as a talking picture in 
1937. Other plays by him, including The Drum 
f Oude, The Toy Maker of Nuremberg, and The 
Little Father of the Wilderness (written with the 
late Lloyd Osborne), were produced on the Lon 
don and New York stages 
September 22. JOHN Hay BeitH, British d 
tist and novelist who wrote under the pen name of 
“Ian Hay’; in Petersfield, England; seventy-six 
Some 3,000,000 copies of Beith’s novels and plays 
have been sold in Britain and the United States 
His best known work is The First Hundred Thous- 
and, one of the earliest war novels about World 
War I. Among his other novels are Pip, A Man 
Man and, in collaboration with P. G. Wodehouse 
A Damsel in Distress, Baa, Baa, Black Sheep, and 
Leave It to Smith. His plays, many of them success- 
fully produced in London and New York, include 
Tilly of Bloomsbury and Housemaster 
September 26. GEORGE SANTAYANA, philosopher 
and poet; in Rome; eighty-eight. Spanish-born, 
Santayana was brought to the United States as a 
child and was educated at the Boston Latin School 
and at Harvard, with graduate study in Germany 
He taught philosophy at Harvard from 1889 to 
1912 (among his students were Felix Frankfurter 
T. S. Eliot, and Walter Lippmann), then went 
abroad and lived first in England, then in Rome 
His major philosophical work, The Life of Reason, 
was published in 1905, but his greatest popular 
success came in 1936 with the publication of The 
Last Puritan, “a memoir in the form of a novel,’ 


(Continued on page 214) 
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bids casts 


Fun for father and children! Childcraft is among 
many books going into homes through school li- 


braries served by the Davis County (Utah) Library of 
which Mrs. Helen Gibson is librarian. 





Is your school library 
“family headquarters”? 


The school or public library’s role in today’s 
community is greatly strengthened as it 
becomes more and more a family center. In 
libraries throughout the country an important 
contribution toward this objective is being 
made by Childcraft. 

Children love it! For Childcraft has a wealth of 
stories, poems, tales of science and industry, 
beautiful pictures and singable songs. And 
Childcraft is full of things to do—alone or with 
other children—on rainy days, sunny days, 
sick-in-bed days. 


Parents love it for the expert help they get in 
handling guidance problems — or in just plain 
being good parents! Childcraft was compiled 
by 50 leading child specialists in 35 great uni- 
versities and guidance centers. 


You'll love it, too — whether you are ina school 
or public library. With this comprehensive 14 
volume set, you can provide your family 
patrons with the only complete child guidance 
plan available. Help make your library “family 
headquarters” by using Childcraft! 


P.S. Hear the exciting new Mercury CHILDCRAFT Records at your nearest record store today! 


Educational Division, Field Enterprises, Inc. 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 


FREE CATALOG CARDS for Childcraft now avail- 
able! You'll save hours of cataloging time. 
Complete set of 45 catalog cards sent free to 
any school or library owning the latest (1949) 
edition. Write to Mr. I. J. Welch, Childcraft, 
Dept. 317-A,Box 3545, Chicago 54, Illinois. 
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Just Published 


The new, 6th edition of the 


STANDARD CATALOG FOR 
HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


The more than 3,610 books recommended in the Catalog were selected 
with the cooperative assistance of educators, high school librarians, 
and specialists in various educational fields. The Catalog is used in 
over 20,000 schools in the United States and Canada. This new edition 
will supersede its predecessors as the official buying guide in many 
states for high schools and junior high schools. 


The Catalog has many uses: 


1. A Buying List: Descriptive notes outline the contents and symbols 
designate the reading level; dates, publishers and prices are 
included. 


2. For Cataloging: Subject headings, analytics, Dewey Decimal Clas- 
sification and the Library of Congress numbers are given for 
each book and a (W) indicates that Wilson Catalog Cards are 
available. 


3. For Reference Work: The extensive analytics and subject head- 
ings provide a broad field of source material. 








AND COMING NOVEMBER 15! 
The new, 6th edition of the 


STANDARD CATALOG FOR 
HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIES | 


WITH THE “CATHOLIC SUPPLEMENT” BOUND IN 


N.B. The Catholic Supplement will not be available separately, but only bound 
in with the main Catalog at a combined price. The 650 titles in the 
Supplement were selected and cataloged by a Committee of the Catholic 
Library Association. Libraries desiring the Catalog with the Catholic 
Supplement are asked to specify clearly when inquiring or ordering. j 











Sold on the service basis. If you have not received 
your rate, please write for it and descriptive circular. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 73°97? University Ave. 
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The egg and us 


Which end of the egg is laid first—broad 
or small? This question came up in con- 
nection with World Book Encyclopedia’s 
article on “Egg.” The author thought it 
was the small end. A poultry journal 
favored the broad end. 


Differences were resolved by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture’s Bureau of 
Statistics. They pointed out that actual 
records show it is sometimes one and 
sometimes the other, but mostly the 
small! Says World Book, “Usually eggs 
are laid small end first.” It may seem a 
small point, perhaps . . . but to World 
Book, even the minutest detail is impor- 


tant enough to be presented accurately. 


This careful checking and double-checking 
is standard procedure with World Book. 
Each contributor submits a list of sources. 
All factual statements, statistics, dates 
and names of persons and places are 
checked against original sources by 
World Book’s research editors. Unusually 
startling statements are subject to the 
same stern editorial scrutiny. 


Factual accuracy is one of many impor- 
tant reasons why World Book continues 
to be first choice of America’s libraries 
and schools. 


WORLD BOOK Encyclopedia 


| as Choice of America’s Libraries and Schools! 


Field Enterprises, Inc., Educational Division, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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‘= EVERY EXPERIENCE is grist for an author's 
mill is amply proved by (Mable) Chesley 
Kahmann’s work. Her books and stories have the 
authenticity that comes from thorough knowledge 
of her chosen fields. Although she has written 
some adult fiction and some stories for boys, she 
has claimed for her own two unusual spheres— 
Puerto Rico, of which she was the first and remains 
the only exponent in fiction for older girls; and 
gypsy life, with its mystery and romance appealing 
so strongly to teen-agers. 

Both sides of Mable Chesley’s family were pre- 
Revolutionary Americans, and both grandfathers 
trekked to Minnesota in covered wagons. Her 
mother, named Minnesota Mable Norton “because 
that state seemed the most beautiful place in the 
world,” graduated from Hamline University in 
St. Paul and ‘‘could translate Horace and Livy to 
her dying day.” Her father, Orin Gilbert Chesley, 
was president of several hail insurance companies 
in Iowa, to which state the family had moved be- 
fore her birth, in Des Moines, January 27, 1901. 

She had pet ponies from the age of six, her 
father teaching her, her brother Ralph, and her 
sister Lucile, first to ride bareback, and then to 
saddle the pony themselves. One cream-colored 
beauty with black mane and tail was five gaited 
and so good at playing dead, marching to music, 
and kneeling, that he was bid for by a circus and 
later was celebrated in her story Gypsy Luck, run 
as a serial, “The Cream Colored Pony,” in Stor) 
Parade, and picked up by CBS for its program, 
Tales from Far and Near. 

After graduating from Des Moines High School 
she attended Ohio Wesleyan University, majoring 
in English and receiving her B.A. in 1922. Her in- 
terest turned to gypsy life as a result of graduate 
work at Columbia University, where she took her 
M.A. in 1923. The research for her thesis on 
gypsy characters and gypsy lore in English litera- 
ture gave her such an insight into their traits that 
her stories of gypsy life are written from a gypsy 
point cf view, and the Gypsy Lore Society of Eng- 
land has complimented her because the back- 
grounds, psychology, and characterizations ring 
true. 

Similarly, her stories of Puerto Rico adopt the 
standpoint of a Puerto Rican girl and have been 
praised by islanders for their sincerity and fidelity. 
She wrote not as an outsider but as an active par- 
ticipant in their life. While heading the English 
department in the Ponce High School, she lived 
with a Puerto Rican family, learning their habits, 
their speech, their personalities, eating rice and 
beans twice a day, and often being the only North 
American at their festivities. 

Mrs. Kahmann has had eleven books published. 
Six have been Junior Literary Guild selections, and 
many of her magazine serials and stories have been 
included in anthologies and literary readers. 

Although the first story she wrote was Gypsy 
Luck, this was her fifth book to be published 
(1937). It was preceded by Felita, a Puerto Rican 
story 1932); Carmen, Silent Partner (1934); Tara, 
Daughter of the Gypsies (1935); and Raquel, a 
Girl of Puerto Rico (1936)—all for older girls. 
Both Gypsy Luck and Felita have been reprinted 
recently. 

Lupe and the Senorita (1938) is another teen- 
age story, but in Jasper, the Gypsy Dog (1938) 
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Chesley Kahmann 





CHESLEY KAHMANN 


and Sinfi and the Little Gypsy Goat (1940) 
reached a younger audience 

For boys from nine to twelve she wrote XD) 
and the Soap Box Derby (1941). A 
her husband, George Ames Kahmann 





News & Views for General Motors Acce 
Corporation to the national soap b ler 
Akron, Ohio, she was in close touch witl 


youthful contestants, absorbed local 
tails, and tied them in with a boys 
she had created for a series of short 


Child Life. 





Her most recent books for girls return to tl 
gypsy theme. Gypsy Goes to College (1941) de 
velops the conflicts that arise when a carefree gypsy 
girl enters a conservative midwest college, room 


ing with a very proper American gir 
she could not understand, and hedged 
“What would this do to the gypsy and t 
roommate?’ Mrs. Kahmann asked herself. The 
book is the answer. In her other gypsy stori 
had shown them living independent lives, in their 
own world. Now she questions whether gypsies 
have a responsibility as Americans 

Gypsy Melody (1949) pursues this furtl 
ing of a talented girl violinist who wishes to r 
main a gypsy, while her gypsy lover 
should cooperate with the “Cajos."" The Journal 
of the Gypsy Lore Society commends it for “syn 
pathetic understanding of gypsy ways and gyps} 
feelings among the very few stories about 
Gypsies with any real knowledge of the subject 

Mrs. Kahmann, her husband, and daughter Ches 
ley (called “Lee’’) live on a farm on a hill above 
Great Meadows, New Jersey. A lively person, with 
brown hair and gray eyes, she sandwiches her writ- 
ing in with home chores, sheep raising, and hand 
crafts, often putting in ten hours a day at her 
typewriter, but “getting a lot of fun out of it. 
She is now writing a book about gypsies for boys 
of intermediate age 
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Anew book by 
JAMES B. CONANT 


MODERN SCIENCE 
AND 


MODERN MAN 


The philosophical implications of modern 
physics and modern chemistry are producing 
an intellectual revolution. In this clear, excit- 
ing new book, a brilliant scholar examines the 
meaning of these profound changes in the na- 
ture of science for the ambitions, the hopes, 
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the fears of intelligent people. 








SYMPHONIC 
MUSIC 


Its Evolution since the Renaissance 
HOMER ULRICH 
If you love music, this book will open up new 


In its 
pages the great symphonies, symphonic poems, 


worlds of musical enjoyment for you. 


concertos, ballet scores, and orchestral suites 
are given historical setting, analyzed in form 
and style, and described in terms of the com- 
poser’s life and the circumstances of the work’s 
creation. A great many topics are dealt with in 
relation to the music itself: the development 


of the orchestra, program music, nationalist 
composers, and others. 


a good book for music lovers with 
some background . . . best suited to serve as 
reading in connection with a course on sym- 
phonic music or music in general. . .”"—I ir 
gima Kirkus $4.25 


MAN 
THE CHEMICAL MACHINE 


ERNEST BOREK 


A lively introduction to the biochemistry of 
the human body, written for the layman, trac- 
ing the growth of knowledge about the chemi- 
cal nature of living matter, from the early 19th 
Includes up-to-date 
material on research into viruses, vitamins, and 


$3.00 


century to the present. 


wonder drugs. 


YEARBOOK OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS 
1951 


This, the fifth Yearbook, concerns a crucial 
year in UN history. The story of its struggle 
to keep peace is told in this comprehensive 
review, which is a permanent record and au- 


$12.50 


thoritative reference work. 


WHO SHOULD GO 
TO COLLEGE 


BYRON S. HOLLINSHEAD 


Who gets and who deserves a college educa- 
tion in this country? This book assesses the 
social objectives of higher education in terms 
of enrollment, discussing such questions as: 
What motivates young people to go to college ? 
What can be done to bring higher education tc 


$3.00 


more oi our promising youth? 








COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Publishers of The Columbia Encyclopedia 


2960 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK 27 
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ea, LIFE has been one of quiet adventure 
and rather lonely striving to achieve some 
beauty and significance in expression.’’ So Jonreed 
Lauritzen, regional novelist of the Southwest, epit- 
omizes his autobiography and his literary credo. 
In his three published novels, Arrows into the Sun, 
Song before Sunrise, and The Rose and the Flame, 
the adventure has often been more thunderous than 
“quiet,” and the highly favorable critical response 
to his books tends to cancel out some of the “lonely 
striving’ he speaks of. But essentially Lauritzen’s 
life and works bear him out—simple, rugged, in- 
tensely poetic, like the Arizona country where he 
grew up and still lives. 

One of a family of what he calls “inveterate 
pioneers,’ Jonreed Lauritzen was born in the Mor- 
mon town of Richfield, Utah, July 22, 1902, the 
seventh of ten children. His father, Jacob Marinus 
Lauritzen, was Danish, and his mother, Annie 
Gardener, of Scotch-Irish descent. Of his child- 
hood he recalls a series of moves around the South- 
west until, when he was seven, his family settled 
at Tumurru, a ranch near Short Creek, Arizona, 
where his father set about reclaiming the land and 
raising cattle. 

Lauritzen’s mother, a poet and writer on religi- 
ous subjects herself, was the first to encourage his 
creative ambitions. She gave him his earliest edu- 
cation, instilling in him a reverence for literature 
which he carried with him even as he did his 
chores on the family ranch. Because of his taste 
for books and his disinclination for bronco-busting 
and the more strenuous duties of ranch life, Jon- 
reed became his father’s shepherd, reading perhaps 
more industriously than watching the sheep. His 
formal education was limited to a year at Dixie 
College in St. George, Utah, and some art school 
training in California, and he was inevitably drawn 
back to the ranch in Arizona. There in 1931 he 
married Verda Judd, a school teacher. 

A painstaking craftsman in his writing, Lauritzen 
wrote and rewrote a number of short stories, a 
play, and three novels, without submitting any of 
them for publication. It was his fourth novel, 
Arrows into the Sun, which launched him in print 
when the forty-eight pages of it that he brought 
to a writer's conference in Boulder, Colorado, first 
caught the eye of a publisher. Published in 1942, 
Arrows into the Sun is set in the Navaho country 
about the Grand Canyon in the 1800's. The hero 
is a part-Navaho, part-white boy who struggles for 
his white heritage in a setting of violence and 
social upheaval, finding his place at last with the 
aid of a beautiful Mormon girl. The reviewers 
were almost unanimous in hailing this as an extra- 
ordinarily promising first novel. What impressed 
them most was Lauritzen’s intimate and reverent 
knowledge of the West. No “horse opera,’ Arrows 
into the Sun captured all the flavor of the frontier 
West, but did so poetically and imaginatively. Soon 
after the publication of his first novel, Lauritzen 
took a field job with the Department of the In- 
terior and traveled some 12,000 miles through the 
West and Southwest, thus further steeping himself 
in the scenery and lore which was to be the back- 
ground of his later work. 

Song before Sunrise was published in 1948. This 
time Lauritzen went back to the Spanish occupa- 
tion of New Mexico for his setting and tells a 
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Jonreed Lauritzen 








JONREED LAURITZEN 


strangely poetic story against a background of 
blood-and-thunder action. Some reviewers felt that 
Lauritzen was too heavy-handed and that the 1 
suffered from an involved plot and a clutterin 
of violent incidents. But J. H. 
in the San Francisco Chronicle, saw rea 

the book: “Altogether, Mr. Lauritzen writes as 
poet might, and with a degree of thoughtf 
which transforms a story of action and 
into a novel in which the philosophical « 
are always present. His eye for the | 
strange desert-and-canyon country is sl 
sense of the oneness of thin 





Jackson, writing 











£5 1S Quick and sure 


_ With The Rose and the Flame (1951) Lauritzen 
firmly established himself as a writer of exciting 
historical romance of the old West. The novel is 


set in 1680 and its theme is the conflict bet 
the Spanish and the Indians for ” possession of 
the land. Once again Lauritzen reveals his mastery 
over his setting if, to be sure, he still ha 
grasp on matters of plot and characterizati 
Engle wrote in the Chicago Tribune 

Navajo material which is probably the finest sec- 
tion of the novel, coming with a clean force into 
a narrative which often suffers from superficial 








of characterization and too easy division of men 
and women into good and bad The novel was 
especially praised for its ‘lusty vividness and 


“swashbuckling vigor,” one reviewer suggesting 
that “devotees of Sabatini will gulp it down 


A handsome, rugged-looking man, Lauritzen, his 
wife, and their seven children live at Tumurru in 
a house he built himself with the stones from the 
near-by hills. With the canyons of Colorado on 
two sides, a desert to the west, and Bish cliffs to 
the north, th has ideal surroundings for we 
solitude and contemplation he enjoys He is 
rently at work on a new novel based on the Com 
nado Expedition in 1540 and a juvenile book with 
a Navaho setting. 
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For First Aid to 





to books 
on, the 
bond! 


‘f& BEFORE 


j THE BEST FOR LESS— 
WHY PAY MORE? 


Do you realize that BOOK-AID TAPE 
the very finest tape for book repair on the 
market . costs less to buy? Compare prices 
and see! 

—-AND YOU CAN SAVE FURTHER. .. 
BOOK-AID TAPE is now made in any width 
of ‘2 inch variations. This means you can 
always use the right width for the job . no 
Waste due to excess overlap. 


SO REMEMBER ... WHEN YOU BUY 
BOOK-AID TAPE YOU BUY 


THE BEST FOR LESS 


LIBRARY SERVICE DIVISION 
















BRO-DART INDUSTRIES 


62 E. Alpine Street 


(bay 
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Use BOOK- 


Books with torn, tattered spines can be given a whole new life with one treatment of 
BOOK-AID EMBOSSED TAPE. Simply apply along the spine of the book, and it's 
re-bound! Thus, bookrepair—for only a few pennies per book—permits you to buy 
new books instead of replacing old ones. 
BOOK-AID TAPE is tke very best on the market It is Pyroxylin coated! 
Self-adhering—you just press it on. Waterproof. Easy writing surface. Ad- 
hesive does not “bleed through” or ‘‘pick up” Seven beautiful colors—Red, 
Green, Blue, Brown, Black, White, Wine. 
BATTERED LOOKING \ | / 
“BOOK SPINES are 
Wig, quickly made new look- 
ing at little cost with 
one simple application 
of BOOK-AID TAPE 
(Use tape wide enough 
to overlap %4 inch each 
side of spine). 
BOOK-AID TAPE is 
pressure sensitive. Due 
to vulcanizing type of 


adhesive, it bonds itself 
-the longer it’s 
stronger 








Battered Books 
AID TAPE 
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= BIND-ART (LIQUID 
PLASTIC) ADHESIVE 


Interested in a 
easy-to-use 
adhesiveY BIND-ART, 
in the handy PLAS 
me SQUEEZE BOT- 
} provides 
ont sparent, flex 
mending for 
r library ma- 
books, 
pic- 
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Send for Prices and Order Form | 
1 Book-Aid Tape [ Bind-Art Adhesive | 
Name . 4 gta | 
Library | 
Address | 
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- 8 ( , 5 up-te 
wIX’: | DISPLAYER a 
ae 6 4.6 6 6 4 socia 
A multitude of display uses PEA 
in any library. Both sides can be Sams 
@ For displaying Books..... used at same time. Stands vertically DEM 
@ Magazines..... on floor or horizontally on table. Cc 
@ Pamphlets..... Made of tempered Masonite finished as 
@ Photos . .. ete. in gray lacquer. Light in weight. our 
Comes as a “packaged unit" includ- ae 
ing 24” x 48” displayer, two chrome at 
feet and box of assorted brackets. cor 

Attractively priced. Write for folder Y 
and prices. THE 
TI 
REL! 
THE 
Furniture oa 

@ SYRACUSE, N. Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. : 
GEC 





HAND PAINTED | 
PLYWOOD PINS 
for 
ASSISTANTS and 
LIBRARY CLUBS 








HAND PAINTED PLYWOOD PINS 


Staff pins available in two colors for student 
assistants. 


Book Worm pins are black and orange. 


Either style 15c each for ten or more, $12.50 per 
hundred. Minimum order 10. 


STURGIS PRINTING COMPANY INC. 


STURGIS, MICHIGAN 
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1952 








- Oxford Social Studies Pamphlets 








e An outstanding mew series of remarkably clear, 
up-to-date, and readable pamphlets. Provides 
colorful, unbiased, authoritative material on major 
gcial and economic topics of outstanding interest. 


PEACE IN THE MAKING 

Samuel Steinberg ... (1952 Edit.) ... Net 30¢ 

DEMOCRACY, CAPITALISM, AND THEIR 
COMPETITORS 

Durward Pruden (1952 Edit.) . Net 30¢ 


ouR STAKE IN THE FAR EAST 


Howard Hurwitz . (1952 Edit.) . Net 30¢ 
MINORITIES IN THE UNITED STATES 

Leonard B. Irwin Net 30: 
CONSERVING OUR RESOURCES 

V. Crosby Steele ‘ Net 301 


THE SOVIET UNION— 
THE LAND AND ITS PEOPLE 


Emil Lengyel . Net 30¢ 
RELIGION IN AMERICA 
W. Seward Salisbury . Net 30¢ 
THE MIDDLE EAST 
Emil Lengyel (1952 Edit.) Net 30 
PUBLIC HEALTH 
Gustave Timmel Net 30 
— sn. AND HUMAN AFFAIRS 

liam B. Roeder ..... Net 30¢ 


EUROPEAN GOVERNMENTS AND oe 
pe eT OT eee rrr errr ee t 40¢ 


HUMAN RIGHTS IN THE UNITED STATES 


Isidore Starr . Net 30c 
GRASS-ROOTS POLITICS — 

James E. Downes cs nek 408 
LABOR AND THE AMERICAN WAY 

fe ere een 2 Net 30¢ 
BUSINESS AND THE AMERICAN WAY 
Edward L. Korey ... (Sept. 1952) ... Net 30¢ 
THE FARMER AND THE AMERICAN WAY 
Robert Dunbar (Oct. 1952) .... Net 40c 


: A NEW (1952) series of pamphlets to help 'pro- 
mote a greater understanding of the perplexing 
personal problems of today's world. 

PLANNING YOUR CAREER 

Ruth Wood Gavian ..... .... Net 30¢ 
TOBACCO, ALCOHOL, AND NARCOTICS 
Josephine L. Rathbone Net 30¢ 
GETTING THE MOST OUT OF HIGH SCHOOL 
Swanson and Gregory ..... 2.2.00. Net 30¢ 


| 
OXFORD BOOK COMPANY |! 
| | 222 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK 3, N. a! 




















NOW READY! 


niles Oct. 1; spring juveniles 
tor latest reviews on Jan. 1 


A New Card Service 
“To Save You Time” 


Complete buying information and references to reviews on all 
juvenile titles (arranged alphabetically by author). 
April 1, with replacement cards 
and July 1. 


Fall juve- 





Author- Zim, Herbert Se 
Title- LIGHTNING AND THUNDER 
Publisher= Morrow, 0252 
Illustrators Irving, James Gorden 


Ne Yo Times 
Sate Reve Lit. 








10/1/52 for 


Price= $2.00 ALA Booklist 2/A5 SmL Only $15.00 a year 
Grade level- 3 - 6 Children's Cate '52 Sup.*(W) 
Subjeot- Soience Horn Book 4/52 
Weather, Nature Library Journal 2/15 ** 
Pinding= Cloth Ne Yo HeTe Bee Rev. 3/2 


U of C Bke Ctr. Bul. 2/52 OK 


Order now 


immediate 
delivery. 


6/s NOK BEARD 


REG. APPLIED For” 


Marie Bergren 
P.O. Box 585 








actual card size 3x5 





Oak Park, Illinois 
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New Titles For Your 
Library 


Summerhays ENCYCLOPEDIA 
FOR HORSEMEN 


An invaluable book of reference 
taining over 2800 entries. Inclu 
formation and treatment of ments. It 
covers equitation, riding and driving, in 
fact the whole field of the equestrian 
world. We believe no work 
been published which equals this encyclo- 
pedia in scope. 
Cloth sy x 7% 


es in- 


has 


other 


inches $4.50 





THE OBSERVER'S BOOK 
OF SHIPS 
By Frank E. Dodman 


The concise text and clear il 
enable the layman to id 


identity 


that sails or floats on sea, river « 





r canal. 


A pocket encyclopedia, describing over 
100 types. With 16 color plates, 16 half- 
tones and 79 full page comparison 
silhouettes. 


Cloth, POCKET SIZE 3%x534_ $1. 





HIGHER JUDO— 
GROUNDWORK 
By M. Feldenkrais 


This book dealing with groundwork is 
designed for students who already 
some elementary knowledge of Judo, and 
who wish to make familiar 
with the more advanced actions. With 
300 line drawings from photographs. 
Cloth 5% x8 inches $2.50 


possess 
j 


themselves 





For Peter Rabbit's Fiftieth 
Birthday 


Beatrix Potter's 
WALLPAPER NURSERY FRIEZE 


Faithful reproductions of actual inci- 
dents occurring in famous “Peter 
Rabbit” books printed in eight colors 
The new design measures 3 vards and 
is made up of three strips, 10 inches 
by 39 inches. set $1.00 


the 


1 


eacn 
Che 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO. INC. 


79 Madison Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 














What 
Our 
Readers jem 
Think 








fEprror's Nort The correspor 
Wilson Library Bu nm are ope 
debate and comment The Edit 
»p xpressed these 
The Modernity of Folklore tion 
I the Editos 
As a teacher of children’s literat I wis! 
































counter certain prejudices against 
folktale which may arise from sor 
terms used in the classification f 
our textbooks in the field. Ther 
contrapose modern ind eausti gain 
the folktale, which is therefore | 
of-date and possibly empty of sign 
time as admittedly materialisti 
The only sense in which rn " 
of regard in the chou t stor 
dren's anthologies is to the ft 
by content, plot management, an 
ligible and interesting to the i \ 
it. Modernity is not a qualit 
by whether the latest hou n 
tioned or the latest modes or 
and teiecommunication 
things, persons, and places can n 
logically, but they cannot suth 
or ancient in any substantial sens M rnity, t 2 
the children’s anthologist, sh« 
solely of whether a story 1s by ntent guag 
intelligible and relatable to the p 1 x 
expectations of the reader-target 
According to this distinction : 
tions in the children’s anthologies w 
and inserted as modern are not 
story sense at all " ey are ist 
ganda designed to 
level of modern conveniences 
describe certain superticial 
of living. They are without chara 
the sense that an illustrated 
have characters or a pictography w 
bols may be used to express 
quantity. They are without pl 
elements of time and " 
mental problems of 
action. Only the raw no N 
ture might be made are present 
modern except in the inconsequentia f men i D 
tioning certain facts of costun 
nology which could not have been t 1 at 
an earlier date 
But the folklore of a people s . 
of true modernity if it is current int n 
That in itself is proof incontroy 
intelligible to the community in content 
outcome. The type of selection that ts 
the trivial sense of being of later 
volving incidentals of a very recent date is so tran 
sitory that it may be totally out-of yefore it = 
reaches the reader. That is, its mod 1S ; 
such an ephemeral quality that the 


gadgets relied upon for its modernity 
ot before the selection can be 





out use 
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accepted, published, and put into the hands of the 


readers. 
If the folktale is not to be discriminated against 
as lacking in modernity, neither is it to be con- 
demned as lacking in any true quality of realism. 
The folktale is true to a higher reality than merely 
the facts of the latest scientific invention or house- 
hold convenience. The realism of the folktale is 
the social realism that is true to folk belief, folk 
ystom, and folk language. This threefold authen- 
ticity far overshadows the trivial realism of calling 
the latest telecommunication TV, for instance This 
realism far outshadows the cheap realism of selec- 
tions written by grub-street scriveners for the daily 
stint designed to explain in journalese the latest in 
everything, including commercial publicity. These 
realistic’ selections are called realistic merely be- 
cause they are innocent of any literary value, artistic 
execution, or moral purpose. They are called selec 
tions for children simply because it is obvious they 
are not fit for adults which is a very inade- 
quate reason for considering them suitable for 

children. 
Dr. ELIZABETH PILANT, English Department 

Ball State Teachers Colle ge 
Muncie, Indiana 


Request for Information 


To the Editor: 

I am collecting material for a definitive biog- 
raphy on Octave Chanute and would be grateful to 
receive information of a nonprinted category on 
any of his activities. I am particularly interested 
in any details of his very early life: Jefferson Col- 
lege near New Orleans where his father, Joseph 
Chanut, was vice president, 1839-1844; Charles 
Coudert and his private school in New York City 
where Octave was educated, 1844-1848; and any 
on the building of the Hudson River 
1847-1851 





PEARL I. YOUNG 
1212 Howard Avenue 
Pottsville, Pennsylvania 


Library Legislation 


the Editor: 

Under Chapter 585 of the Acts and Resolves of 
1952, An Act Relative to the Organization, Pow- 
ers and Duties of the Department of Education, 
important and noteworthy changes were made in 
nomenclature of the Division of Public Librar- 
i¢s, the Board of Free Public Library Commission- 
ers and the titles of the executive heads of the 
Division. In addition, certain antiquated sections 
f library legislation in the General Laws were 
omitted or amended to bring the laws under which 
the state library extension agency functions in line 
with modern concepts of statewide library planning 
and service. The Act was approved by the Legisla- 
ture on July 4, 1952 and becomes law ninety days 
alter its passage. 





These changes are very significant and beneficial 
to the place of library service and the importance 
of the library profession in this Commonwealth. 
The changes affecting nomenclature of the Divi- 
sion, Division Heads, and the Board bring this 
state's library extension agency in line with the 

(Continued on page 214) 
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Endorsed by leading educators— 
SCIENCE AND CONSERVATION 


Series for 
wii 6-8 yr. olds 
There is science all 


around us as these 
books show The re 
alistic stories, based on 
the child's immediate 
environment, help un 
derstanding and ability 
to use the scientific ap 
proach Easy to read 

graded vocabularies 
simple experi 
ments for the child to 
perform. Four color il 
lustrations 


LET'S FIND OUT 
for 6 yr. olds—128 
pages $1.44 
LET'S LOOK 
AROUND—7 yrs 
160 pages . $1.52 
LET'S SEE WHY—for 8 yr. olds—196 pages 1.76 


JERRY BOOKS by Florence Battle 


A series of whimsical stories about every day happen 
ings that charm the youngsters. Graded vocabulary 


JERRY GOES RIDING—6 yr. olds. .... $1.28 
JERRY GOES FISHING 6 & 7 yrs ‘ 28 
JERRY GOES ON A PICNIC—7 & 8 yrs. new 1.48 
JERRY GOES TO THE CIRCUS—8 & 9 yrs 1.48 


NEIGHBORS ROUND THE 
WORLD TODAY 


In a world grown small, the knowledge of other peoples 
is important Told in story form, these new books 
bring the postwan life of other people to a child’s 
point of view. Two books in this series are ready. 


TEMPLE TOWN TO TOKYO 
By Mildred Houghton Comfort 


The dramatic story of a Japanese family and the con- 
trasts caused by their move from a country village to 
a ble city. List 
Pe: FA I a ge eed $1.60 


FOREST and FIORDS—Bernardine Bailey 
Post war Danish family’s life covering a trip to 
Sweden, showing conditions in Northern Europe 

12 to 14 yrs. : ; éianew 0 


COWBOY SAM BOOKS 
By Edna Walker Chandler 


For youngsters who live and 
breathe cowboy life, these easy 
to-read books capture the flavor 
of the West, with the ‘‘wild”’ 
left out. Nor is there anything 
“‘dude"’ about Cowboy Sam or 
his adventures. Children enjoy 
the suspense and excitement of 
these steries. Colorfully illustra 
ted by Jack Merryweather. 

COWBOY SAM—for 6 yr 


1.60 





olds. . ; , 1.28 
COWBOY SAM AND 

PORKY—for 6 yr. olds 

(New) 1.28 


‘OWBOY SAM AND 
FREDDY—for 6 & 7 


yrs. . 
‘OWBOY SAM AND 
SHORTY —for 6 & 7 yrs 


(New) e ‘ das 1 
*OWBOY SAM AND 
THE RODEO—for 7 & 


~ 


8 yrs. . . 

‘OWBOY SAM AND 
THE RUSTLERS—for 8 
to 10 ore. . 1.68 


Get complete description of these and many other 


Good Books for Children’s Reading—science, 
biography, travel, character building, adven- 
ture social studies.—Write today for Catalog 


No. G8353. 





Publishers 
Chicago 16, 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY - 


1632 Indiana Avenue . Illinois 
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INSIGHT INTO 
ASTRONOMY 


By LEO MATTERSDORF 


President, Amateur Astronomers 
Association, Inc. 





“A sound basic book for classroom or 
home reading. Diagrams and a few 
photographs supplement a text that 
deals with the heavens and earth in 
the standard way. There are chapters 
on the sun, moon, the earth and the 
planets near it, the big planets, the little 
ones, comets and meteors, stars, con- 
stellations, galaxies, eclipses and navi- 
gation—in which elementary facts are 
clearly outlined. For beginners.” 
Virginia Kirkus 

Profusely illustrated with drawing: 

and photographs. 
$3.50 


THE GREAT 
IDEAS OF PLATO 
By EUGENE FREEMAN & DAVE APPEL 


‘Format, brevity of quotations, and accom- 
panying notes that point out the suggested 
line of thought make a palatable intro- 
duction for the general reader. May be 
especially useful with younger readers.” 
—A.L.A. Booklist 

$3.00 


LANTERN PRESS, INC. 


PUBLISHERS 


257 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 























(Continued from page 213) 
established organizational pattern of the other dj. 
visions in the Department of Education. The othe; 
changes in the library laws provide us with two 
sections of enabling legislation;—one which yi} 
permit neighboring libraries to enter into contrac. 
tual agreements for the improvement of library 
service, and the other which permits the Division 
of Library Extension to accept and administer fed. 
eral grants and private funds for promoting library 
services. 

Acting upon a recommendation of the Board of 
Library Commissioners, Richard J. Sullivan, Secte. 
tary of the Board, made an intensive study of |j. 
brary legislation in every state throughout the 
country. He incorporated the results of his study 
in a proposed recodification of the Massachusetts 
Library Laws. The changes which have been 
enacted into law were based on Mr. Sullivan's pro- 
posals; and were drafted and submitted to the legis 
lature by the Special Commission on the Structure 
of State Government. 

Massachusetts Division of Library Extension 
200 Newbery Street 
Boston 16, Massachusett 


Back Issues Offered 
To the Editor 


We have a large number of Wilson Li 
letins covering a period of the last twe: 
which we no longer require. If you cou 
to supply the wants of other libraries, we 
glad to send them back to you. If you know of any 
library that would like a fairly complete set 
bulletin as a gift, please let us know as w 
glad to send them to them 

B. A. OweER, Librarian 
Dominion Bureau of Statistic 
Ottawa, Canada 









A Helping Hand 


The following request appeared in newspapers 
in Cheyenne, Wyoming, and Sterling, ¢ i 

We are organizing a Community 
town of McCoy, Colorado. We are 
the nearest libraries; 40 miles from 
miles from Denver. We are cut off by 
passable passes when the weather is bad 

So you see we need a library ! 

We would like anything in the way of ks—f 
Mother Goose to technical works. Fiction is very desirable 
especially wild and woolly Westerns. Children’s books 
are a necessity. 

Contributions may be sent to me 














McCoy, Colorado. If someone has a ooks 
they wish to donate, they may write t and arrange 
ments will be made to pick them up in Denver 
MRS. SUE ROSS CLAIR 
McCoy, raa 
Ss 8 


OBITUARIES 


(Continued from page 202) 

which became a best seller. In recent years San- 
tayana lived in relative seclusion, writing his auto- 
biography, Persons and Places, and his last pub- 
lished work, Dominations and Powers 

September 27. GEORGE STIMPSON, newspaperman 
and author of reference books—A Book About the 
Bible, A Book About American History, A Book 
About American Politics; in Washington, D.C; 
fifty-six 
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MARADOR 


REGAL 


WGI BINDER 





Alike, excep 
(7) Gover Plastics, and (2) Prices 





MARADOR 


Challenger 


FLEXIBLE BINDER 





@ THE SAME 11 standard sizes. 

THE SAME choice of metal parts. 
@ THE SAME choice of spine colors. 
@ THE SAME spine plastic in both. 





@ DIFFERENT cover plastics: 
Regal — transparent, rigid. 
Challenger — translucent, flexible. 
@ DIFFERENT prices. 








MARADOR CORPORATION 
1722 Glendale Blvd., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 


MARADOR PLASTIC BINDERS 











= | 
The British Book Centre 


is prepared to supply 


All English Books 


from its large stock and by 
importation from 


its London Office 


at advantageous prices 


GIVE US A TRY 


British Book Centre, Inc. 
122 East 55th Street 
New York 22, New York 
Plaza 9-1112 
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——Too busy to find time for a 


public relations program 9 

Let us do it for you! ' 
We plan the projects—complete to the 
smallest detail 


2 You make the contacts with suggested 
persons and groups in your community 
3 We prepare the materials—posters, 


folders, releases, scripts 


You deliver them to your public 


Marie D. Loizeaux New York 
“We’’ are < Mildred Bruder Buchanan Chicago 
Miriam E. McNally Denver 
We are experienced librarians who have joined 
forces to serve as your public relations staff at an 
unbelievably low cost. 


May we tell you about our plans to help you? 
Just drop us a card at: 


Public Relations 
Planner 


75 Riverside Drive 
New York 24 


A Practical Service 
for Busy Librarians” 
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Takes 2 minutes! Costs 2 cents! 


BIND MAGAZINES WITH A BRUSH... 
and amazing Demco NORBOND 


LIQUID PLASTIC CONCENTRATE 
Bind a whole volume of back numbers with a brush! Demco’'s 
NORBOND dries in minutes to a transparent, flexible, 
unbelievably strong binding. Ends bundle-tying. Saves lost or 
mislaid back numbers. 
PROTECT 
COVERS... 


Quickly-applied clear coating of 
NORBOND gives current num- 
bers a slick, flexible, permanent 
cover. Covers won't rip or crease 
— last months longer! 


Write for illustrated NORBOND folder. 


DEMCO israry supPLIES 


MADISON 1 Wis 


CONN 











THE Art OF ANCIENT PERU 


AUTHOR: Heinrich Ubbelohde Doering, 
Director of the Ethnological Museum at 
Munich, one of the world’s eminent authori- 
ties on American archeology. 


SUBJECT DATING: From the earliest be- 
ginnings to the |6th century. 


CONTENTS: Exceptionally beautiful and 
significant examples of Peruvian art—textiles, 
ceramics, sculpture, jewelry, architecture, 
metal work. 


ORIGIN OF MATERIAL: From many out- 
standing collections in various countries and 
especially from American collections. 


APPEAL: Art lovers, artists, designers, 
people interested in American culture 
and history, in handicrafts, folk art 
and archeology. 


PHYSICAL MAKE-UP: 4 to 64 pp. of text, 
404 plates (4 in full color). 


PRICE: $12.50. 


FREDERICK A. PRAEGER, Publishers 


105 W. 40th St. New York 18, N.Y. 




















TWO VITAL QUESTIONS: 


WHY PRAY? and 
AFTER DEATH—WHAT ? 


By W. Postell Witsell, D.D. 
Two vital subjects splendidly treatec 
that will be a source of help 
and inspiration to those who 
them. Cloth, 


FAR EASTERN HISTORY 


By Emelyn Waltz, M.A. 


An up-to-date history of the Politi- 
cal and Cultural Development of China 
and Japan. Well documented and il- 
lustrated, it will meet the needs of high 
school and college as an authoritati 
text and library reference book 

Cloth, $5.00 


From Your Bookstore 


THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE 
Boston 20, Mass. 





























BRITISH AUTHORS BEFORE 1800 


Edited by Stanley J. Kunitz & Howard Haycraft 














650 Biographies °¢ 220 Portraits Ay 
584 Pages ¢ $6.00 ’ 






You'll recognize the literary giants f 


of earlier days on this page. These y - 


are miniature reproductions of 8 of 
hy 


# 
the 220 portraits that appear in 
British Authors Before 1800. 

MRS. APHRA BEHN 
The biographies in the book relate ae 
the lives, the times and the interests 


of 650 literary figures who have left 




















~ ROBERT BURNS 
(1759-1796) 


=> 









an impress on today’s thinking and 






writing. Critical comment is included 
as well as a list of principal works 


| and of source material. 







‘ 


EDWARD GIBBON 
(1734-1794) 





Aneurin or Aneirin (circa 600), a 
Welsh poet, is the earliest figure in 
the book. Poets, essayists and re- 
ligious writers are in the majority. 











Like its companions in the author 
series, this book presents in one vol- 
ume concise and pertinent informa- 
tion about the literary leaders of their 
day. The series: 











American Authors: 1600-1900 $5.00 
British Authors Before 1800 $6.00 


British Authors of the Nine- 
teenth Century .......... $5.00 


Junior Book of Authors .... $3.50 
Twentieth Century Authors .. $8.50 














ALEXANDER POP JAMES BOSWELL 
(1688-1744) (1740-1795) 








THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950-972 University Ave. New York 52, New York 






















~ 


WILSON 
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New Title 


PAPER 


SCULPTURE 


by 
Mary Grace Johnston 





This portfolio gives 
a completely mod- 
ern approach to the 
teaching and mak- 
ing of paper sculp- 
ture. It contains 24 
large sheets, size 
17 x 11 inches—each 
covering a different project for working with 
paper. On each of the large, double-sized pages 
is a photograph of the finished project, a dia- 
gram showing how to cut, bend, score, fold 
and fasten the separate pieces to complete the 
project. How to make the many basic forms is 
shown as well as combining them to make 
beautiful, original, and useful objects. 


MANY REFERENCE USES 


Displays, Posters, Window Decorations, 
Exhibits, Fashion Shows, Stagecraft— 
other uses where paper and three-dimen- 
sional design add interest. 
Pocket in the cover, with unique locking device, 
keeps sheets securely in place. 


Sent on approval—PRICE $3.75 
The DAVIS PRESS, Inc. Publishers 


70 Printers Building * Worcester 8, Mass. 


SCOR a see ee 











New Books... 
THE THIRD FORCE IN CHINA 


By Carsun Chang. Dr Chang is the leader of 
the democratic forces in China. To both the 
Kuomintang and the Communists, his name is 
an anathema. But for untold millions of 
Chinese he is the authentic voice of their as- 
pirations. More than an eyewitness account of 
a leading participant in the events that led to 
the Communist conquest, THE THIRD FORCE 
IN CHINA is a blueprint for positive action in 
the Far East and required reading for anyone 
who wants the lowdown on what happened and 
will happen in Asia. Nov., $4.50 


The Selected Poems of 
Claude McKay 


Introduction by John Dewey These poems 
were selected by the noted Negro poet shortly 
before his death in 1948. Contains a biographi- 
cal sketch by Max Eastman Nov., $2.75 


The Philosophy of 
William Ellery Channing 


By Robert Leet Patterson. In this book Dr. 
Patterson of Duke University presents Chan- 
ning’s thought in the first full treatment it has 
ever received. Noble in his moral depth and 
seriousness, Channing was a theologian of 
constructive power, with mystical overtones in 
his life and thought. Ready, $4.50 


Not by Power: 
The Story of the Growth of Judaism 


By Allan Tarshish. Writing in popular style, 
Dr. Tarshish presents a book long needed for 
those who want a one-volume summary of 
Jewish history, Judaism, basic Jewish litera- 
ture, and some of the important problems 
facing the American Jew. Ready, $3.50 


Twayne Publishers * Bookman Associates 


*« East 23d Street 


New York 10 
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Planning the School Library, a new booklet by 


the Library Bureau of Remington Rand, contain; 
plans and pictures of libraries of all types all over 
the country and discusses specifications and equip 
ment. Requests for free copies should be sent t 
Remington Rand, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 


10. 
Ss 8B 
The American Bible Society (Dept. U ), 450 Park 
Avenue, New York 22, offers a list of daily Bibl 


readings for 1952. The list is printed in the fon 
of a bookmark and is available free of charge uy 
to 50 copies. For larger orders there is a charge of 
25 cents per 50. 

Ss 8 


A selected list of readings on voting issues, their 
histories and their various solutions is offered 
“The Voter's Choice,” September 1952 issue 
Branch Book News. Copies are 10 cents a 
be ordered from the Public Relations Depart 
New York Public Library, Fifth Avenue and 42nd 
Street, New York 18 

a 8 


The new General Interlibrary Loan ¢ 
was drawn up by the ACRL Committ n 
library Loans has been approved by the Ar f 
Library Association, the Special Libraries Associa 
tion (in principle), and a number of other libran 
associations. The code is printed in tl 




















1952 issue of College and Research Libraries, sing 
copies of which may be ordered at $1.25 (or non 
member subscriptions at $4 a year) from the ALA 


50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11. Reprints of 
code are also offered by Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse 





with them for the Interlibrary Loan 
and additional copies at the rate of $1 per 10 copies 


The October 1952 issue (number 31 
sional Papers is a revision of “Moving « 
(number 21) by John E. Kephart. Single 
are free of charge, and any library 
automatically a copy of each issue in the 
writing the Editor, Occassonal Paper 
of Illinois Library School, Urbana 


A record of the proceedings of the first Trustee 
Librarian Institute, held last March under the spoa 
sorship of the Institute of Government with the 
cooperation of the North Carolina Library Assoa 
ation and Library Commission, is available in 4 
booklet called “Public Libraries in North Cato 
lina.” Copies, which are one dollar each, may 
ordered from the Institute of Government, Univer 
sity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 


(Continued on page 219) 
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and 
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The Eastern College Librarian's Conference will 
meet on Saturday, November 29, at the M« Millan 
Theater, Columbia University, New York City 
General topic of the all-day session will be Micro- 
text in the Management of Book Collections. 


The fall meeting of the New Jersey Library As- 
sociation will be held Wednesday afternoon and 
evening, November 19, at the Robert Treat Hotel 
in Newark. 

os 8 


A seminar in American Civilization given by the 
Columbia University School of General Studies will 
be carried over television on the ABC network be- 
ginning October 4. Illustrative visual material will 
be used on the series. Time-Life-Fortune is making 
pictorial material from its files available to the pro- 
gram, and other pictorial material will be sought 
in libraries and museums. Viewers wanting to fol- 
low the course may obtain a complete course sylla- 
bus for 25 cents. A final examination — without 
academic credit—will be offered free of charge. For 
a copy of the syllabus and information on the ex- 
amination, write Dean Louis M. Hacker, School of 
General Studies, Columbia University, New York 


s 68 
WRITE FOR THESE 


(Continued from page 218) 

The “Young Dancer’ section of the November 
issue of Dance Magazine will be devoted to a list 
f books about ballet and modern dancing selected 
and annotated especially for children and young 
people by Genevieve Oswald, Curator of the Dance 
Collection of the New York Public Library. Any 
public or school librarian may have extra copies by 
wnting Regina Woody, Dance Magazine, 1841 
Broadway, New York 23 


Children’s Books Suggested as Holiday Gifts,” 
an annotated list compiled by the New York Public 
Library, suggests selected picture and story books 
from the current year’s output of American and 
foreign publishing, and includes also reprints and 
special editions. The pamphlet may be obtained by 
mail for ten cents from the New York Public Li- 
orary, Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street, New York 18. 
_ When Christmas Comes” is another list issued 
oy the library, available now. It has been prepared 
°y Eulalie Steinmetz, supervisor of storytelling, 
who subtitles it “Children’s Books for the Holiday 
season." This pamphlet also may be obtained by 
mail for ten cents. 
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NEW BOOKS & 
NEW EDITIONS 


THE CALENDAR GUIDE TO 
HOME REPAIR 


Here's a weekly system that makes life easier 
by scheduling home upkeep a little at a time— 
cuts repair costs by preventive maintenance— 
enables the home owner to keep his house ‘‘in 
the pink’’ all year ‘round tepairs and im- 
provements explained and pictured by H. L 
Williams, author of How to Make Your Own 
Furniture. Nov. 1952. 320 p. 6% x 10. 219 illus. 


cloth. $4.50 


NEW ROADS TO ADVENTURE IN 
MODEL RAILROADING 


An exciting treasury of stimulating new ideas 
for model railroaders—entertains and informs 
on a wealth of topics such as old-time layouts; 
narrow, broad and tiny gauges; international 
models; live steamers; selective control, trol- 
leys; collecting; and much more, By Louis H. 
Hertz, author of ‘‘The Complete Book of Model 
Railroading.’ Oct. 1952. 352 p. 6% x 9%. 200 
illus. cloth. $4.95 


HOMES FOR LIVING—The Giant 
Book of House Plans $3.95 


HOUSE CONSTRUCTION DETAILS 
3rd ed., $4.95 


Write Dept. W 1152 for new catalog. 


SIMMONS-BOARDMAN BOOKS 


30 Church Street New York 7, N.Y. 


Apex 


prob. 














¢ 
ibrary ( overs 
KEEP PAMPHLETS, BOOKLETS, MAGAZINES, 
LOOSE MATERIALS, IN GOOD CONDITION 
Save Binding Costs 


Full range of 5 sizes ranging from 10°x7’"x 
4" to 164%4"x11%"x3". Heavy cardboard 
construction, with reinforced corners, green 
vellum fronts, leather pull, and labeled for 
contents indication. Standard equipment 
for any library! 
Card Index trays (heavy cardboard) in 
four sizes, as well as wood end vertical file 
boxes, are also a part of the Apex 
line of library equipment. Write 
today for complete descriptive solder. 


pex PAPER BOX CORPORATION 
311 W. Superior St., Chicago 10, lil. 
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Free India in Asia 


by Werner Levi 


Which way is India headed? 
Does an “Asian bloc” dictate her 
political moves? What are India’s 
relations with Russia? People are 
asking questions like these as 
political discussion focuses on the 
critical importance of India to 
democracy’s future. 

Dr. Levi's book clarifies the 
problem by providing a carefully 
documented survey of India’s po- 
sition in Asia and her relations 
with each of the other Asian na- 
tions. Much of the material is 
based on the author’s observations 
and interviews during a recent 
visit to the country. 

Dr. Levi, professor of political 
science at the University of Min- 
nesota, is the author also of 
Fundamentals of World Organi- 
sation and American-A ustralian 
Relations. Index; map. $2.75 


The New World of 


Southeast Asia 


By Lennox A. Mills 
and Associates 


A group of experts survey the 
political and economic back- 
ground of the various regions of 
Southeast Asia. Revised second 
printing. Index; map. $5.00 


SPOTLIGHT ON AS/|A aE 


HNNOOUH0000000000000000000000000000000000800000E000E00E000NEOU0OOSONOOONSOONUEOO0SO00NOO0SERO000E00000000000000ONLOOUAGEOOSEGOUOSEOOOEOOOOOUOSOEOOOOOOOOUOOUOOOOOOOUOOOOAUOOOEOOOOOEUOAORUGAEUOESGUUAEOOUAALUOUUAOEAAUUAAOUASEU AAO AHO UAHA 





The UNIVERSITY of 
MINNESOTA PRESS 


MINNEAPOLIS 14 
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eee 
SLA PUBLICATIONS 


Aviation Subject Headings. 1949 $1.75 
A Brief for Corporation Libraries 
1949 $1.75 
Classification Schemes and Subject Head- 
ings List Loan Collection of Special 
Libraries Association. 1951 $1.50 
Contributions Toward A Special Library 
Glossary. 2nd Ed. 1950 $1.25 
Creation & Development of an Insur 
ance Library. 3rd Revised Edi 
tion. 1949 $200 


Fakes & Forgeries in the Fine Arts 
1950 $1.75 


List of Subject Headings for Chemistry 
Libraries. 1945 $1.50 
Nicknames of American Cities, Towns 
and Villages. 1951 $2.00 
Numerical Index to the Bibliography 
of Scientific and Industrial Reports, 
Vols. 1-10. 1949 $10.00 
SLA Directory of Members 
1951 $4.00 
Social Welfare: A List of Subject 
Headings in Social Work and Public 
Welfare. 1937 $1.00 
Source List of Selected Labor Statistics 
Rev. Ed. 1950 $1.75 
Special Libraries Association 1950 
Transactions. 1951 $5.00 
Special Library Resources. v.2-4 
1946-1947 $22.90 
Subject Headings for Aeronautical En- 
gineering Libraries. 1949 $4.00 


Technical Libraries, Their Organization 
& Management. 1951 $6.00 
Union List of Technical Periodicals 
1947 


S400 


OFFICIAL JOURNAL 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES 


Subscription, $7 Annually 
($7.50 Foreign) 


SPONSORED PERIODICAL 
TECHNICAL BOOK REVIEW INDEX 


Subscription, $7.50 Annually 
($8.00 Foreign) 


Special Libraries Association 


31 East 10th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 
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386 Fourth Avenue 





Ce UUW LLL = 


"Authentic" ... "Timely" . . . "Interesting" 


CHRONICLES OF AMERICA 


56 readable volumes—$2.50 each or $140.00 complete. 


: 
z 
= 
PAGEANT OF AMERICA : 
15 pictorial volumes—$7.50 each or $110.00 less educational = 
discount of 10%, $99.00 complete. = 

= 

Fj 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


New York 16, N. Y. 


SUMNNIMUNIONNLLUUIUUOAVEOUNQEOOUHEEOAQOOEOOCGEEOOTGUOEOUHOUEOOAAOEEOAAAOEO ADEE ATE 





are solved the minute you start using 
MITTEN’S LETTERS. You add real 
sparkle and beauty to your bulletin boards, 


directories, and department. markers when 
you use MITTEN’S LETTERS. 
Beautiful, yet functional, MITTEN’S 
LETTERS give you fingertip display 
material. Easy to use, versatile, inexpensive. 
Pure white, opaque letters, easily colorable, 
satin-smooth finish, exquisitely designed. 


Three basic constructions: Pinbacks, Sand- 
backs, Track Letters. Special library kit of 
699 three-dimensional Pinback letters with 
four background panels available — write 
today for details to: 


Library Service Dept. W-I! 


MITTEN’S DISPLAY LETTERS 
2 West 46th St. + New York 19, N.Y. 


or Sth Avenve, Redlands, Colifornia 














FREE! TO LIBRARIES 


Fascinating Book 
About the Amazing 


8,000,000 YR. OLD 
BIRD 


that still exists! 





Interesting to children, travelers, 
teachers, ornithologists .. . everyone! 


Here's the almost vabelievable story of the 
curious KIWI. . . that amazing bird which lives 
its whole life without water and finds its food 
by ‘‘radar 


Although so famous its symbol has been honored 
on stamps, coins, banknotes and banners of 
World War II fighting men, the Kiwi has never 
before been portrayed in such compact, graphic 
and handy form. Colorfully written—lavishly 
illustrated. Ideal for classroom study. 1 free to 
any library. Simply write 


THE KIWI COMPANY 


843 S. Swa St., Philadelphia 47, Pa. 














THOUGHTS 


AUTHORITIES 


Valuable Reference Material—Complete Text of Speeches 
Indexed in Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature 


Recommended in 
Magazines for School 


Today’s -r:* 
ay S sect yaa Periodicals for Small 


and Medium Sized 


VITAL SPEECHES 
— OF THE DAY— 


35 WEST 42nd STREET 
New York 36, N. Y. 


$6.00 a year $11.00 two years 
Issued semi-monthly 
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One of the most important 
works of American Catholic 
biography to be done in 
three decades... 


The Life 
of 


James Cardinal 
Gibbons 


By John Tracy Ellis 


Here is a distinguished book about 
a distinguished American church- 
man. It not only captures the re- 
markable personality of this great 
American leader, but also tells the 
complete story of the turbulent 
years which faced the Catholic 
Church in its maturing age in the 
United States. A monumental rec- 
ord of the Cardinal's shaping 
influence on both Church and State, 
it is the result of the author's six 
years of exhaustive research and 
writing. 


2 volumes, $17.50 


The Bruce Publishing Co. 
1111 Bruce Building 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


























New Publications 


The Handbook of Private Schools 


33rd edition, 996 pp., red silk cloth, $8.09 


The only independent directory offering critical 
descriptive data on thousands of privat 


Guide to Private Junior Colleges 
and 
Specialized Schools and Colleges 


Ist ed., 256 pp., cloth, $2.20; paper $1.19 


Provides statistical and de 
ing 800 private junior yileges and alized 
axe hools 


Scriptive ata concern 


Sargent Guide to Summer Camps 
7th edition, 96 pp., paper, $1.10 


Lists over 400 private cam 
with statistics and complete add: 





The Brief School Guide 
160 pages, illus., paper, $1.10 


A select directory of private boa 


day and country day schools. Reprint 
33rd Handbook 


Where to Buy Supplies for 
Educational Institutions 
13th edition, 129 pp., paper, $1.10 
The Classified Directories of Firms, t NY 


Who, and the Index of 300 
the 33rd Handbook 


Currently Availabl 


4 R 





Mad or M 
uing Battle for 
168 pp., $2.00; I 
p., $3.00 ; Betwe 
Education, 1920-1940", 616 pp., $ 
Education’, $12 pp., $5.0 





ne 
en 





Educational Counseling 
for Parents 


Hundreds of families are helped in find- 
ing the right schools or camps for their 
children. Catalogs and requested in- 
formation supplied. Write stating par- 
ticulars. 











PORTER SARGENT 


1! Beacon Street Boston 8, Mass. 
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Important New Books 


from 


A LAMP 
UNTO MY FEET 


Guidance for Every Day 


By WALLACE FRIDY * Forty 
commonsense devotions 
written from and about 
life's experiences — dra- 
matically illustrated with 
stories and anecdotes 
about such well-known 
people as Paderewski, 
Edison, Robert Louis 
Stevenson, Savonarola, 
Moody, William Penn, 
Churchill, Ralph W. Sock- 
man, Lloyd C. Douglas, 
and others. Ideal for per- 
sonal and group use — 
practical counsel for se- 
rene, constructive living. 


October 21st $1.25 





ABINGDON 
COKESBURY 





THE RECREATION 
LEADER 


The WHY, WHAT and HOW 
of a church or community 
program of leisure-time 
activities. 


By E. O. HARBIN, author of 
The Fun Encyclopedia and 
Games for Boys and Girls 
* For anyone who really 
wants to become a skilled 
recreation leader. Here is 
the basic philosophy be- 
hind sound recreation pro- 
grams — with specific sug- 
gestions for parties, indoor 
and outdoor games, sports, 
picnics, playground fun — 
all suited to different age 
groups. Full of usable tech- 
niques for those who plan 
and direct leisure-time 
activities. 


November 3rd $1.50 





NOT A SPARROW 


FALLS 


and Other Sermons 


By PAUL W. QUILLIAN » In 
these fourteen posthumous 
messages, a great preach- 
er of our time speaks per- 
sonally and informally to 
the individual Christian 
about his worth and re- 
sponsibility — his needs, his 
faith, his growth and pur- 
pose, his service to God. 
Realistic and down-to- 
earth, each message brings 
a confident awareness of 
God's strength and power, 
his constant love for every 
man, everywhere. 


November 17th $2 







ABINGDON-COKESBURY +» NASHVILLE 2, TENNESSEE 


G.R. WELCH COMPANY, LTD 


IN CANADA 


TORONTO 
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Fall Liat 


Leonard, Olen E. 


BOLIVIA; land, people and _ institu- 
tions. 297 p. 60 illus. $6.00. Sepiember, 
1952. 


Thompson, C. Seymour 


Evolution of the American public li 
brary. ix, 287 p. L ihéoc ink, $3.00. 
September, 1952. 


Lyle, Guy R. 
Bibliography of Christopher Morley. 


est. $4.00. To be published November, 
1952 


Braddy, Haldeen 
Glorious incense: the fulfillment of 


Edgar Allan Poe. est. 220 p. est. $4.50. 
To be published January, 1953. 


THE SCARECROW PRESS 
3341 Prospect Ave. N.W., Washington 7, D.C. 


sens 


Staples For Libraries 


WEBSTER'S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY, Second Edition 


Backed by more than 100 years of specializing 
in dictionary publishing. The leading uwn- 
abridged dictionary, up to date for today's 
needs. 


WEBSTER'S NEW COLLEGIATE 
DICTIONARY 


A completely new book. More than 125,000 en- 
tries representing the most careful selection of 
useful words. 2,300 terms illustrated, 1,239 
pages. 


WEBSTER'S DICTIONARY OF 
SYNONYMS 


Clarifies the distinctions between synonyms, 
giving their antonyms, and analogous and con- 
trasted words. 


WEBSTER'S BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY 


40,000 concise biographies of noted men and 
women of all countries, with name pronuncia- 
tions. 1,700 pages. 

WEBSTER'S GEOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY 


A convenient source of accurate geographica 
and historical information about 40,000 of the 
world’s places—essential for a clear under- 
standing of the vital news of the day 

Write for descriptive circulars 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
Springfield 2, Mass. 


























AVALON BOOKS 


With Reinforced Plasti-Kleer* Library Jacket 
DEARLY BELOVED 





by Alice Lent Covert . $2.50 
THE STEADY FLAME 

by Beth Myers ....... $2.50 
THE GOLDEN STALLION 

by Lytle Shannon ...... $2.50 
December 
OBBLIGATO 

by Frances Sarah Moore .... $2.50 
CRIME AND MISS OLIVIA 

by Joan Sargent .......... $2.50 
GUN FIGHTERS PAY 

by William Hopson ...... $2.50 









At All Dealers 


AVALON BOOKS 
22 East 60th Street New York 22, N. Y. 


Canadian Representatives: The Ryerson Press, Toronto 
© Registered Trade-Mark, Library Service, Inc. 








Back in Print! !! 


SELECTED READINGS IN 
RHETORIC AND PUBLIC SPEAKING 


Thonssen 324pp. $3.50 


Professor Thonssen has selected 

ranged passages from the more important 
contributions to the literature of rl 

and public speaking. It embraces the work 
of the following scholars, taking fr 

such excerpts as, in the judgment of the 
compiler, tend to bring out the distinguish- 
ing characteristics of the individual's con 
ception of rhetorical theory: 


Plato Thomas Gibbons 
Aristotle George Campbell 
Cicero Hugh Blair 
Quintilian Gilbert Austin 


Longinus James Rush 











Leonard Cox 
Thomas Wilson 
John Bulwer 
Francois De 
Fenelon 
John Lawson 
John Ward 





950 University Ave. 





THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


Richard Whately 
Thomas De Quincey 
Herbert Spencer 
Alexander Bain 
Edward T. Chan- 


ning 
John F. Genung 





New York 52 
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ABINGDON-COKESBURY 


... for Year-Round Fun 


THE FUN 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


24 Games and Entertainment 
Plans for Home, Club, Church or 
Playground 

By E. O. HARBIN * The complete, 
one-volume fun library for all ages. 
Indexed and illustrated. $3.95 


THE COKESBURY 
SHOWER BOOK 


41 Complete Plans for Every Kind 
of Shower 

By KATHERINE FITE AND GAR- 
LAND C. PAINE * Wedding, bon 
voyage, stork, seasonal, anniver- 
sary showers—sprightly invitations, 
decorations, games, and menus. 


Classified index. Illustrated. $1.50 





n and 
nei 
Phical PHUNOLOGY GAY PARTIES FOR 


under- 


1000 Games and Entertainment 
Plans 

By E. O. HARBIN * Socials for 
each month — indoor and outdoor 
gomes, plays, operettas, ‘‘get ac- 
quainted’’ stunts, Classified and 
indexed. 454 pages. $1.95 


ea Tere 


ALL OCCASIONS 


72 Completely Planned Parties 
By E. O. HARBIN * Easy-to-give, 
inexpensive, original parties, with 
clever invitations, decorations, 
games, stunts, costumes, and re- 
freshments. 352 pages. IIlustrated. 
$2.95 





THE COKESBURY 
GAME BOOK 


600 New Games, Entertainment 
Plans and Leisure-time Activities 
By A. M. DEPEW © For hilarious 
group activity or personal enjoy- 
ment — active and quiet games. 
Indexed. 411 pages. Illustrated. 

$1.95 


GAMES FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS 


262 Games for Boys and Girls 
By E. O. HARBIN ®* Illustrated by 
Karl J. Murr * Games for home, 
school, church, club or camp, amus- 
ingly illustrated. A steady stock 
item. Ages 7-12. Cloth, $2; 

Paper, $1.35 





THE COKESBURY 
PARTY BOOK 


51 Completely Planned Parties 
By A. M. DEPEW * Party plans for 
holidays and special occasions, in- 
doors and out — with invitations, 
decorations, costumes, refreshments, 
stunts, etc. Classified index. 

404 pages. $1.95 





JUNIOR PARTY 
BOOK 


24 Completely Planned Children’s 

Parties 

By BERNICE WELLS CARLSON * A 

perennial favorite. Wonderful, in- 

expensive parties children can plan 

for themselves. Illustrated. Ages 7-12. 
$2 


ABINGDON-COKESBURY + NASHVILLE 2, TENNESSEE 
In Canada; G. R. WELCH COMPANY, LTD., TORONTO 
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Books... and Sewice 
from McCLURG’S 


McClurg’s, with over half a century of 
specialized library service, is equipped 
to serve you well! Our staff is skilled in 
the handling of Library, School and 
College book orders. 


We welcome your patronage . . . and 
the opportunity to serve you. 


333 E. Ontario St. prese 
A. S. McClurg & Co. Chicago 11, Mlinois 


“Serving Librarians Is Our Business” 
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Modern Design helps make Qecore 


Lefco Library Furniture the best femal 


Designed for using... for convenience and beauty 
and long life—that’s what Lefco Modern Design 
means. Add to that the finest of workmanship 
and materials and Lefco’s 30 years of experience, j 
and you have some of the reasons why Lefeo J} These 
Library Equipment is the finest you can buy. act ye 
And yet, despite its superiority, it costs you no Jjampere 
more than ordinary library furniture. ‘urther 


our re 
hen ye 
bi vour 


aps ; 


Write today for free catalog and prices Recorda 


Lefco “Timed Delivery” means faster service 


LEFCO EQUIPMENT 36 West 20th Street, New York 11, N.Y. i a 


Quality furniture for every library need 
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ime takes its toll—inevitably 

when newsprint editions are 

our reference stand-by— 

Bound or unbound, the pages turn 

ellow, become brittle, flake off... 

and are ready prey for “‘clip- 
All of which stalls subsequent 


ear easily .. . 
hing thieves.” 
vference! 


eordak Newspaper Editions 


in “picture-perfect” 


four readers will get the whole story faster 
shen you have Recordak Microfilm Editions 
{ your favorite newspapers. 

These compact film copies will remain in- 
eet year after year . . . and they can’t be 
pampered with or altered without detection. 
urthermore, they can be filed at the finger- 
ps... ready for immediate reference in a 


hecordak Film Reader. 


SRECORDEK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming 
and its library application 


Learn in detail how you can give 

your readers improved service ... 

and, at the same time, simplify your 

own operations and reclaim 98% of 

your newspaper stacking space. Write 

Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of Eastman 

Kodak Company), 444 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22, N. Y. 


**Recordak”’ is a trade-mark 































om plon omment ‘a 


and we headed southwest. Rock 
Mountain National Park is wop. 
derful in September. Aspen are 


HEARTILY recommend Sep- 
I tember for a gypsy vacation. 
Immediately after Labor Day 
cars on the highways thin out— turning yellow. Every evening at 


you are greeted with enthusiasm sundown dozens of cars wait in 





in hotels and motels—waitresses silent patience for the elk and deer 
love to bring you a second cup of to come down from the mountains 
coffee—and in most areas the weather is to drink from the streams. The drive 
at its best. through the little publicized western Colo. _— 
rado Rockies was magnificent—the high 

Vacation really began with the confer- 
ence of the Mountain-Plains Library .-..9d the tiny town of Ouray Two dn 
Association at Rapid City in the Black 
Hills. Attendance was good, and everyone 


around the tiny town of Ouray. Two days 
in Mesa Verde National Park, and ther 





Santa Fe and Taos—where I should be 


came in a holiday spirit. The gala event content to live forever. 


was a motor trip to Mount Rushmore ie 
followed by a drive over the scenic Iron When Essae Culver, Ella V. Schwing \ 
Mountain road to a point near the State (nee Aldrich), and I spent a week there adt 
Game Lodge where a barbecued buffalo in 1940, Santa Fe had 20,325 people rt 
awaited us. Buffalo can be deliciously Now according to Compton's it has a pop- oppo 
tender and flavorful, but in the hands of ulation of 27,998. Moreover, since the gave 





an amateur, oh my! The chef in charge of development of the government atomic - 
‘ / : Ot f the d | 
this chuck wagon dinner was an expert. project at Los Alamos, the valleys of the 4 
+ . ) iA 

After dinner we were entertained by Sangre de Cristo Mountains north of Santa Mb 
Badger Clark, Black Hills poet. As he Fe have become dotted with homes, all in 1™ 





stood in the firelight reading the same  s¢ttings of extraordinary beauty. Taos 1 
poems and telling some of the same stories ™ains_ tiny and lovely—an artist's and the | 
I had heard in my girlhood, years slipped mature lover's paradise. 


away. Once every girl’s dream man, Badger 





And now with vacation out of my sys- 


Clark is still a romantic figure—still a ve : 2 “Se 
' tem, it’s back to work. Nancy Hoyle sider 


bachelor—and he still writes good verse. P 
ges ih oe returns tomorrow, and I am eager to hear = 
His “Sun and Saddle Leather’ is still in : ie F New, 
. ' her story of the Victoria conference ot 
print. The program ended with a con- e prem 
; ; the Pacific Northwest Library Association Li 
fession by Horace Moses, librarian of the ,, mer a 
ae Wayne Hartwell, our new editorial l- wr 
Topeka Public Library, that he was a circus i 
: brarian has just been in to tell of his On t 


clown by avocation. He proved his story ce : 

. : acquisition of a new apartment I have 

with some good demonstrations. ‘ ae a 
seen the schedule for our early autumn 


After the meeting a friend from Pierre editorial conferences—Ouch! And now | 








came along in her sturdy little Plymouth, — shall settle down to read my mail. aa 
LJ. Pre 

then 

COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA § sit 
F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY Af 

COMPTON BUILDING, 1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS ‘8 
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A Worm’s-Eye View of Library Leaders’ 


By Marian C. Manley * 


aenanc MEMORIES are among the re- 
wards for the minor aides in daily con- 
tact with leaders in any field. In the flippant 
title of this paper I have tried to show how, 
as a very, very minor character, I had the 
opportunity to meet frequently people who 
gave color and impetus to the library move- 
ment as it took on momentum in the 1910's 
and 1920's. Because I was fortunate enough 
to be the watchdog at the office threshold 
for John Cotton Dana and Beatrice Winser, 
| have had contacts not normally the portion 
of a library assistant at the bottom rung of 
the ladder. But then, nothing about the 
Newark Public Library when those two dy- 


namic people, John Cotton Dana and Beatrice 


Winser, were its leaders could ever be con- 
sidered routine. 


Pethaps the way in which I joined the 


Newark library staff is indicative of the un- 
premeditated manner in which it expanded. 
Like most girls of that pre-1915 period, 

had grown up without any plans for a career. 


On the other hand, I was caught up in the 


campaign for women suffrage, waged in 1915 
in New York, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, 
and New Jersey, and was a frequent street- 
comer speaker in the suburbs. That unusual 
preparation for a library career brought me 
into happy association with Louise Connolly, 
then serving as educational expert and con- 
sultant for the Newark Public Library. Miss 


+ Talk given at 5" Library History Round Table 
it ALA Conference, New York, June 30, 1952. 


: 
: Business Librarian, Newark, New Jersey, 
brary. 


Public Li- 
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Connolly learned that Mr. Dana and Miss 
Winser had been consulted about someone 
to fill a special job on the Newark 250th 
Anniversary Committee. She suggested me, 
so I was called in to discuss this possibility. 
Later, as I saw the many demands on their 
time, I appreciated even more the friendly 
interest and consideration they gave then to 
a rather shy girl. Indeed, instead of that 
other job, Mr. Dana asked me if I would like 
to work in the Newark library! So I began 
five strenuous and happy years in the im- 
mediate orbit of these stars. 

Miss Winser had asked for me as her as- 
sistant in a job that combined errand girl, 
chief cook and bottle washer, schedule artist, 
and in odd moments docent for any museum 
exhibits that might be on. It involved the us- 
ual occupation of a combination receptionist- 
secretary and generally useful mortal, but it 
had the added tension of centering between 
the offices of two vigorous people with a hun- 
dred irons in the fire. At frequent intervals 
they would erupt from their respective quar- 
ters in rapid transit one to the other, com- 
menting on details in stentorian tones as they 
passed by. 


Vigorous Leadershi pb 
Cc 


And what was the world of the Newark 
Library back there in late 1915? For one 
thing it gave close, if lowly, association with 
two people who, for zest in living and vigor- 
ous leadership, will not soon be surpassed. 
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That they should have worked together so 
long and in a partnership that afforded full 
play to the best qualities of each was great 
good fortune for the library world and par- 
ticularly for those in the sphere of their in- 
fluence. 

It is easy to recall them and their dis- 
tinguishing characteristics. Mr. Dana, slen- 
der, long-legged, slightly stooped, broad fore- 
head, piercing eyes, and with a smile that 
brought instant response. Miss Winser, tall, 
vigorous, with a deep voice unmistakable in 
any crowd, eyes into which the sparks could 
come rapidly because her reactions were swift, 
but with the most enchanting dimples and a 
hearty laugh. 

The whole atmosphere of the institution 
reacted to the vim, vigor, vitality, and vision 
that marked their every day’s existence. To 
this partnership in administration Mr. Dana 
brought creative imagination, the gift of see- 
ing relationships in wide areas, extraordinary 
powers of communication and interpretation, 
and intense concentration on the development 
of the broad aspects of librarianship and of 
library service in Newark and everywhere. In 
their association, Miss Winser was the im- 
mediate director of the library. The details 
of administration were in her hands, and they 
were closely held. Department heads had 
authority for management and for recom- 
mendations, but Miss Winser, of the English 
autocrat school, directed every detail. While 
initiative was encouraged, action must be 
ok’d. Four of the most important letters in 
Newark library activity for many years were 
“O.K. B.W.” 


Creative Activity 


These comments indicate a highly central- 
ized authority and that was the case, but it 
was a centralized authority that was constantly 
subjected to the interplay of individual con- 
sultation. The members of the Newark library 
staff, whether assistants or department heads, 
all felt part of the flow of creative library 
activity. Carrying on the work of the Newark 
library was an enterprise in which friends 
worked together in a highly enlivening at- 
mosphere and with frequent discussions. 


There was enthusiasm and gaiety in the 
Newark library and there was no even tenor 
to our days. Miss Winser was always around 
the building, observing activities, eliminating 
bottlenecks, exchanging comments with the 
staff, and stimulating everyone by her human 
but decisive admonition. Mr. Dana might 
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Thomas L. Raymond, Mayor of Newark, 

1915-1918, and John Cotton Dana, Li- 

brarian, Newark Public Library, 1902- 

1929, in the library's print shop examin- 

ing poster printed on hand press. Taken 
about 1917. 


pass through the institution more rapidly; on 
the other hand, he had a trait for suddenly 
noticing some detail of mechanics and 
promptly working out an effective revision 
All the members of the library staff had rea 
son to know the qualities and characteristics 
of this directing team. The annual Christmas 
parties, with their varied central themes, were 
special opportunities for mutual enjoyment 
with their informal gaiety accented by Miss 
Winser’s spontaneity and Mr. Dana’s wit. 

Each day for the staff was both a strain and 
an adventure. One never knew where the 
lightning would strike next, but the process 
would be stimulating. The program for the 
day could never be anticipated. This was 
hard on methodical workers and in some cases 
they could not stand the pace. For those who 
enjoyed ingenuity and enterprise it was an 
engrossing experience. 

As it happened, in my first years in New. 
ark, Mr. Dana and Miss Winser were espe- 
cially close to the city authorities. Miss Win- 
ser had just been appointed a member of the 
Board of Education, the first woman so to 
serve, and had thrown herself into that work 
with all the energy of which she was capable 
Mr. Dana was a member of the City Plan 
Commission. In fact, he had suggested such 
a commission to Mayor Haussling, and Har- 
land Bartholemew, now the outstanding au 
thority in the country on city planning, then 
secretary for that City Plan Commission, has 
spoken fervently of what he owed to Mr 
Dana for his constructive influence on reports 
and studies. The successor to Mayor Hauss- 
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ling, Mayor Raymond, an extraordinarily 
: man and a close personal friend of 
both Mr. Dana’s and Miss Winser’s, was 
moch interested in the library and came fre- 
tly to board meetings. There was close 
contact with different parts of the city’s ad- 
ministration and Mr. Dana’s advice was 
sought constantly in any effort to interpret 
the city to its citizens through print. Mr. 
Dana was a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Committee of 100 that planned 
the city’s 250th anniversary, and influenced 
its publicity and design. The library, in the 
sof Mr. Dana and Miss Winser, was a 
itive element in the city’s administration, 
just as library resources were used in the city’s 
work. 


News papers Coo perative 


Of course, there was always a close friend- 
ship between the publishing and editorial 
staff of the Newark News and other papers 
and the library administrators. The library 
was newsworthy. Its interests were wide. 
The pulse of the city’s intellectual and civic 
development was felt through its halls. 

What were some of the developments in 
the Newark library in those days? One was 
a special emphasis on the use or ephemeral 
material. From his earliest days in the library 
world, Mr. Dana had been conscious of the 


great mass of the information outside of 
books per se. In the vertical file, now in- 
formation file, with thousands of newspaper 
and magazine clippings, government publica- 


tions, association pamphlets, such ephemeral 
material was made available to a greater ex- 
tent than had so far prevailed in library cir- 
cles. A defined program for the development 
of such a tool appeared in the American Li- 
brary Economy pamphlet, The Vertical File, 
printed in 1915. Interest in the organized 
use of ephemeral material was one of the fac- 
tors that lead to the development of the Spe- 
cial Libraries Association, of which Mr. Dana 
was the first president. 

This period saw the intensification of the 
work of the then Business Branch, now Busi- 
ness Library. Probably the first formal li- 
brary cooperation with a business group lay 
in Mr. Dana’s contacts with the Associated 
Advertising Club of the World. This led to 
intensive work in assembling information on 
the resources of business print. One result 
was the compilation of 1600 Business Books 
and its successors. During that same period 
the important part that libraries could play 
in business research was recognized by The 
Nation's Business. That magazine, for nine- 
teen months, carried a ‘“White List of Busi- 
ness Books’’ prepared by the business library 
staff and edited by Mr. Dana. 


Art in Life 


Always Mr. Dana's appreciation of art in 
its relation to everyday life was reflected in 
the library collection. Mr. Dana had intro- 
duced the idea of a picture collection in Den- 
ver. This was carried to greater lengths in 
Newark and in that period the art department 


CosTUME PARADE, NEWARK LiBRARY CHRISTMAS PARTY 1919 
Left to right; Marguerite L. Gates, Marian Buchanan, Katherine Hinman, Beatrice Winser 
Catherine Livingston, Marian C. Manley, Della Dunmore, Helen Foster. ; 
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expanded, the collection of fine prints grew 
enormously; a collection of pictures and 
frames lent for home use was a supplemental 
development. Too, Mr. Dana’s interest in 
museum development and his constructive 
criticism as represented in his essays, “The 
Gloom of the Museum,” found fruit in the 
growth of the Newark Museum. 


Never a Dull Moment 


Nor was life dull in other ways. The ques- 
tion of the library's responsibility to assem- 
ble material on both sides of controversial 
subjects had already touched Mr. Dana. In 
Denver during the “free silver’’ days he was 
accused, as a gold bug, of spreading propa- 
ganda, and at that time he replied, “Yes, I 
have distributed the literature to those who I 
thought would be interested. . . . I consider 
that it was entirely within my province as li- 
brarian to keep and circulate literature on 
both sides of the money question. .. .”” The 
same willingness to accept public attack for a 
principle was shown again during the First 
World War. One of the emotional develop- 
ments of that period found outlet in the 
Vigilantes, a society of poets and artists that 
became excited over the fact that the Newark 
Library had books on German developments 
and requested their elimination. Among 


other outbursts, the New York Journal had 








an editorial urging that Mr. Dana be awarded 
the iron cross. Of course, the books remained 
on the Newark library shelves. 

Library development over the lunch table 
was an gr oad pee of the Newark library’; 
growth. This had two distinct phases. One 
was the luncheon for the distinguished yisj. 
tor. The round table could hold twelve and 
still allow for easy conversation. Because of 
Mr. Dana's slight deafness, Miss Winser sat 
always at his right. On his other side might 
be Bruce Rogers, the famous book designer: 
or Harland Bartholemew, the city planning 
authority; Tom Raymond, gifted collector of 
fine books, port developer, as well as mayor 
of Newark, might be there; or Rudolph Ru- 
zika, whose beautiful wood cuts are famous 
Leading advertising men such as Ernest Cal. 
kins or David Gibson; editors, writers, artists. 
countless numbers of those who had the gift 
of creative imagination were drawn to the 
Newark library as a result of Mr. Dana's 
broad interests and capacity for understand. 
ing. They came from Europe and from all 
corners of this country, even from such re. 
mote areas as Tibet. 

The liberal education provided by these 
visitors was a constant stimulus to the staff 
Each luncheon would have varied staff repre- 
sentation depending on the interests of the 
guest. It might include Margaret McVety, 
then head of the lending and reference de- 





A NEWARK LUNCHEON GROUP IN 1915 


Left to right; John Cotton Dana, Newark Librarian; Marguerite L. Gates, Printing and 
Publicity Assistant; Beatrice Winser, Assistant Librarian; Margaret A. McVety, Head 


Reference and Lending Department. 
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rtment; or Blanche Gardner, head of the 
att department ; Marguerite Gates, at that 
time in charge of publications ; Catherine Van 
Dyne, a young and brilliant assistant in the 
lending and reference department; or other 
younger members of the staff. Usually I was 
lucky enough to be there as I had the job of 
seeing that the simple lunch moved smoothly 
and I must be available for Miss Winser if 
she needed an errand done. 


Library Personalities 


Conversation was usually dominated by the 
guests, Mr. Dana, and Miss Winser, but the 
staff members were expected to contribute 
their quota to the conversation, in itself a 
beneficial experience. Those that could not 
contribute were recognized also. I remember 
Miss Winser saying to me, “We will have 
Blanche Gardner today. I can always count 
on her Jight touch. I wish some others would 
not simply sit and listen.” 

Of course, library personalities were fre- 
quently among the guests. Richard R. Bow- 
ker and the editors of the Library Journal; 
Mary Eileen Ahearn of Public Libraries, 
whose spicy comment broadened the horizons 
of librarians in smaller communities ; George 
Utley, then quietly dealing with the problems 
of ALA; Frank P. Hill and Emma Baldwin 
from Brooklyn, always a part of astute ALA 
thinking; or Tessa Kelso of Baker and Tay- 
lor, whose bracing and original approach to 
library problems startled the unwary; Mel- 
ville Dewey; H. W. Wilson; and librarians 
from England, the south, and the far west all 
beat a path to Newark’s door. There was rare 
education for the staff members who through 
these occasional luncheon experiences en- 
countered people from many different areas 
and participated in the discussion of varied 
topics. Such encounters added zest and stim- 
ulus to work in the Newark library. 

Then there were the other, the staff lunch- 
cons. Into that democratic gathering entered 
the assistant, the branch librarian, and de- 
partment heads. The dominating quality in 
the guests that came to the library and in the 
staff members who appeared most often at 
the luncheons was the ability to respond to 
the stimulus of an idea and to contribute to 
Its development. An incidental comment 
might result in plans for an exhibit of library 
relationships with the advertising world or in 
the step by step exposition of a method of 
teaching the classics. The growing demand 
for certain information might be noted and 
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plans for a new publication to meet the need 
would take shape. 

Preparing for an ALA would always bring 
entertaining development. I remember when 
plans for the 1918 conference at Asbury Park 
were under way, we were involved in the 
work of a committee that prepared a four- 
page newspaper that was distributed at the 
conference. This was printed daily on an 
Asbury Park press. Before that we had pre- 
pared much material for fillers and we rushed 
through copy covering the meetings. This 
was a gay occupation rather than a serious 
one. 

But more often the ALA interest was seri- 
ous. Mr. Dana was vitally interested in the 
program of the American Library Associa- 
tion. He felt that it could be a tremendous 
power for good and he wanted to see its po- 
tentialities realized. This made him a keen 
and discerning, if sometimes disconcerting, 
critic. Much of the pervasive interest that I 
have had in the work of the association goes 
back to the long letters on ALA policies that 
Mr. Dana exchanged with so many through- 
out the library world. Mr. Hill, Mr. Legler, 
Mr. Utley, Mr. Brett, Mr. Bishop, Dr. Put- 
nam, all were correspondents or visitors in 
discussions of library policy. Mr. Dana's li- 
brary friends were legion. Only recently I 
saw in the Times the obituary of George 
Parker Winship, first librarian of the John 
Carter Brown Library and later of the Wide- 
ner Collection at Harvard. He and Mr. Dana 
had been close friends from Mr. Dana's 
Springfield days and letters passed between 
them often, not on problems of library policy, 
instead on their reading or new interests. 

Of Mr. Dana’s professional correspond- 
ence, I believe that on the ALA reflected the 
most sustained, constructive, and farsighted 
interest. My years in the library ‘office’ — 
1915 to 1920—were years in which he served 
on the executive board, on the Enlarged pro- 
gram committee, and was most often in at- 
tendance in ALA. But his interests and views 
then were founded on his years of experience 

starting with his first Denver days and in- 
tensified with his presidency in 1895-1896. 
[t lasted through continued interest and 
through many addresses that cut through 
pleasant platitudes and concern with multi- 
tudinous detail, to open the way to a wider 
understanding of the place of the library in 
a fast changing world. Mr. Dana, as a con- 
structive critic, has had a great influence on 
the growth of ALA, far more than many 
realize. In many ways, we are only now catch- 
ing up with his recommendations of thirty to 
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fifty years ago. He was a frequent and often 
caustic critic of current American Library As- 
sociatien activities, but it was because of his 
fervent belief in fundamental values of li- 
braries and of his desire to see the associa- 
tion’s sights lifted. 

As library trends and thinking of today 
are weighed in the light of Mr. Dana's rec- 
ommendations of many years ago it is evident 
that great progress has been made toward his 
goals. His emphasis on a shift from concen- 
tration on hoarding and recording books to 
recognition of the necessity for using the 
many forms of ephemeral information is com- 
pletely accepted now. In one of the heated 
council meetings in which recommendations 
by the Enlarged program committee and 
others were discussed at length, he said: “We 
do not need a survey of library activities. We 
do need a study of the place of the library 
phenomena in a print-using society.” The 
Public Library Inquiry nearly thirty years lat- 
er provided the study for which he asked in 
1919. 


A Liberal Education 


The liberal education offered by work in 
the Newark library meant much to the intel- 
lectual growth of the staff. It had these sev- 
eral aspects. First came the remarkable gift 
for recognizing individual abilities shown by 
Mr. Dana and Miss Winser and the stimulus 
they gave for the development of these abili- 
ties. Staff members at every level came into 
frequent contact with them both and indi- 
vidual abilities registered to an extraordinary 
degree. Then there were the broadening con- 
tacts through the people that visited Newark 
and what was done in relation to their visits. 
There was still another channel of enlighten- 
ment through Mr. Dana’s engrossing corre- 
spondence. With his incredibly wide range 
of interests he noted developments in many 
fields and would write discerning comments 
to those concerned. Out of that came many 
contacts and new interests. These letters were 
passed around to many and often staff mem- 
bers became involved in the correspondence. 

A fourth great educational device resulted 
from Mr. Dana's passion for the use of print. 
One illustration was the Newarker, a journal 
published by the library to “introduce a city 
to itself and to its public library.’” Another 
was the American Library Economy series in 
which the services of the Newark library were 
described in minute detail as aids to other 
libraries in establishing similar practices. The 
last formal development in a regular publica- 
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brary, which appeared in the twenties and 
early thirties. In the columns of these publi- 
cations were contributions from authorities in 
outside fields and from staff members. These 
last contributors learned much of the art of 
precise writing through these efforts. It was 
an agonizing experience to have one’s care. 
fully prepared prose go to Mr. Dana and be 
ruthlessly edited, but it brought growth, 


tion under Mr. Dana's direction was The Li 


It was Mr. Dana's conviction that ex. 
pended effort should bring the greatest pos- 
sible return. By making library experience 
available to many through publication, such 
experience could be used as a basis for modi- 
fication and development. He believed that 
much of the work done in libraries could 
reach a wider audience and so be made to 
bring greater return on the effort involved, 
Seldom was a special index prepared solely 
for department use. Rather, when a need for 
compilation of certain information devel- 
oped, the process of compiling such a tool 
and putting it into print was a logical result. 
In that, great contributions were made by 
Marguerite Gates and Catherine Van Dyne. 

A positive attitude toward activities was 
perhaps one of the most outstanding char- 
acteristics of both Mr. Dana and Miss Win- 
ser. It was impossible for them to be pas- 
sively interested in anything. When their 
attention was caught and interest aroused, im- 
mediate impetus to participate and contribute 
followed. That characteristic meant much for 
the Newark library and its growth in outside 
recognition and staff stimulus. The record of 
these activities is found in many sources with 
the sketches of Mr. Dana by Frank Kingdon 
and by Chalmers Hadley as excellent sum- 
maries. In Mr. Dana's own writings there is 
much that indicates the range of his contacts, 
but nothing yet written could convey the 
many facets of his interests. 

There is little published record of Miss 
Winser’s work. She wrote few articles, nor 
was she a prolific correspondent, as was Mr 
Dana. It was the zest, generosity, agd con- 
structive energy with which she met life that 
meant so much to all about her. Her more 
than fifty years association with the Newark 
library probably did at least as much to set the 
pattern for the vigorous life of that institu- 
tion as did Mr. Dana’s years there. Miss Win- 
ser had a genius for working with people. As 
assistant librarian to Mr. Hill and again as 
assistant librarian to Mr. Dana she gave con- 
structive balance to their work. Like Mr. 
Dana she had an intuitive sense for abilities 
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A LIGHTER MOMENT 





Scene from Morality Play, Christmas Party, Newark Library, 1919. Left to right; Beatrice 
Winser, Catherine Van Dyne, Blanche Gardner, Mary Fannan. 


and did much to bring out latent qualities in 
the members of the staff. She knew the indi- 
vidual characteristics of them all, from the 
youngest page to ranking heads, and the de- 
tails of the building, from the bowels of the 
engine room to the roof. The janitors adored 
her because of the vigor, decisiveness, and 
sympathetic understanding that she gave their 
work. Her passionate interest in books and 
her constant zeal for the quality of the col- 
lection made the library resources a monu- 
ment to her powers of selection. 

Probably one of the most delightful rec- 
ords of someone of her capacities is found in 
a unique volume, “B.W. by her Staff,” a 
book compiled for her from letters from the 
hundreds who, as staff members, remembered 
her dynamic qualities, her vigorous leader- 
ship, and her extraordinary warmth and hu- 
man understanding. In its pages is the reflec- 
tion of her influence. Her great contribution 
to Newark as a city, to the public library's 
growth, and to the development of its staff 
can never be measured. The records in print 
can only to a small degree reflect this influ- 
ence but what she was and did will live on 
in the lives and hearts of those who knew her. 

Newark has been extraordinarily fortunate 
in its librarians. First it had the gifted ad- 
ministrator Frank P. Hill. He was followed 
by John Cotton Dana, recognized as the li- 
brary genius of his era and whose work was 
supplemented for so many years by Beatrice 
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Winser who carried on after his death in his 
tradition but in her own vigorous and zestful 
style. The library under the guidance of these 
eople had developed extraordinarily but as 
health had suffered and years had taken their 
toll, it was within a framework that was 
strained and in the need of sound renovation. 
When the time for this arrived, the Newark 
library was again fortunate in that, fourth in 
the line of its administrators, came John 
Boynton Kaiser, its present director. His 
sound knowledge of library and personnel 
administration has done an immeasurable 
amount to strengthen the organization's 
framework, while carrying on the tradition of 
service for which Newark has always been 
recognized. Few people could have been so 
well qualified to carry on that tradition and 
yet to reinforce and develop where develop- 
ment has been needed. There has been rare 
good fortune for those of us who have had 
the opportunity to work under three such 
notable directors. 


Ss 8 
FAILURE IN NEWARK 


Director John B. Kaiser's summary report, for 
the Board of Trustees, of the Newark, New Jersey, 
Public Library for 1950 reveals that though the 
Main Library alone supplied answers to 247,365 
questions during 1949 (an increase of 10 percent 
over the previous year, accompanied by a 20 percent 
increase in circulation), it failed to answer satis- 
factorily a request for a list of the names and ad- 
dresses of all the people in the United States! 
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Century in a Capsule 
By Roland C. Willcox * 


Illustrations by Marion Guild 





CENTURY IN A CAPSULE 


NY WRITER who brazenly allows to be 
issued under his name an article of only 
3,500 words on the imposing subject of 
“Work with Adults in Massachusetts Public 
Libraries, 1851 to 1951,” and fails to record 
himself as baffled and inadequate is as repre- 
hensible a character as the publisher's blurb 
writer who boasts that his company’s new 
one-volume history of the world is “complete 
and comprehensive and treats of every impor- 
tant event in mankind's upward march from 
the amoeba to the midtwentieth century.” 
That I may not be classed with that ilk, the 
reader is asked to be patient while I begin 
with a catalog of “things what ain’t” in this 
article. 

The omissions may well total more than 
the inclusions. Among them is the role of the 
public library in dozens of pint-sized and 
medium-small communities. Their relatively 
tiny book collections have been administered 
by persons who, however untrained profes- 
sionally, have a true professional spirit. They 
did, and do, labor without thought of self to 
provide their fellow-citizens with at least a 
taste of the world’s informative and recrea- 
tive literature. 

Those eternally unsung stalwarts of our 
profession had neither the time nor the 
money to prepare and have printed histories 
of their libraries, commemorative pamphlets, 
and annual reports, the kind of source which 
has been so fertile for this writer. No doubt, 
though, the minutes of their trustees’ meet- 


* Librarian, Athenaeum, Westfield, Massachusetts. 
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ings and their reports are full of jewels of 
library history yet to be uncovered by some 
lucky researcher unencumbered by a librar- 
ian’s daily responsibilities and feeding (lit- 
erally as well as figuratively) upon a research 
foundation's generous grant. 

Many another paragraph ought to be in- 
cluded chronicling the professional achieve. 
ments and devotion of the librarians who 
lived out a career developing library service 
in a particular community during the last half 
of the period being considered. A recounting 
of the contributions of men like Harold T 
Dougherty, Joseph L. Harrison, Hiller ¢ 
Wellman, and Frank G. Willcox, to men- 
tion a representative quartet in western Mas- 
sachusetts alone (and there must be many 
others) would comprise a half century of 





library history in itself. But space and the 
universal appeal of the figures of yesteryear 


who pioneered library service in the pioneer- 
ing state of Massachusetts have necessarily 
crowded out such accounts. 


Service to Adults 


Nothing more than passing comment 
be given to the world-shaking events affecting 
development of library service to adults in the 
past thirty-five years. Libraries, along with 
nations and individuals, suffered through and 
survived crises precipitated by World War I, 
the depression of the ‘30's, and World 
War II, and are now faced with the money- 
grabbing onslaught of that contemporary 
ogre, inflation. 
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In two wars librarians of all ranks and both 
sexes were called or volunteered into other 
fields, and janitors and patrons worried about 
light and heat restrictions; in the depression, 
budget and salary cuts took their toll (in one 
situation the staff voluntarily accepted a 40 

r cent cut and the head librarian a 50 per 
cent cut for a year to enable the library to 
remain open its full hours) ; and in the con- 
temporary period of inflation all of us are 
caught with our financial pants down and our 
prices up. ae ad 

Worst of all, in a list of this article’s short- 
comings, the contribution of the Board of 
Free Public Library Commissioners to Massa- 
chusetts public library service has been dealt 
with no more than summarily. The work of 
the commission and “The Division,” its 
handmaiden, underlies more of our progress 
than can probably ever be demonstrated. It 
deserves a treatise, not a treatment, which, 
as here, is minimal, almost criminal. 

Lastly, a comment on the lack of cited au- 
thorities. It seemed inappropriate to burden 
a casual presentation (it can hardly be any- 
thing more) with such superficialities of 
scholasticism as footnote and bibliography. 
Nevertheless, at the risk of slowing the 
prose’s pace, I have frequently named an au- 
thor or a source when the knowledge of 
either might illuminate the selected quotation 
or fact. 


Not One Free Librar) 


One hundred years ago there was not a 
single municipally supported free public li- 
brary, in the sense that we know them today, 
in this state. From that situation to today’s, 
when there is an embarrassing superfluity of 
public libraries—sometimes more than one in 
a community — has been a long haul. The 
event which triggered public library de- 
velopment in Massachusetts, and ultimately 
throughout the country, was the 1851 law 
enacted by our legislature called “An Act to 
authorize Cities and Towns to establish and 
maintain Public Libraries.” It specified that 
a municipality could “appropriate for the 
foundation and commencement of such li- 
brary . . . a sum not exceeding one dollar 
for each of its ratable polls,” and could “ap- 
propriate, annually, for the maintenance and 
increase of such library, a sum not exceeding 
twenty-five cents for each of its ratable polls.” 

The statewide act was passed in response 
toa clamor from cities and towns for equiva- 
lent treatment when the legislature in 1848 
granted the city of Boston the right to estab- 
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lish and maintain a public library. Fletcher, 
in his Public Libraries in America, describes 
the act as “probably the beginning of such 
legislation in any part of the world . . . the 
forces preparing for this movement wrought 
effectively, and the people were ready for the 
new idea. In thirty years after this first legis- 
lation in Massachusetts nearly every northern 
state had taken similar action. .. .” 


Not First Le gislation 


This was not our legislature’s first action 
concerning libraries. That there must have 
been at least several others is proven by the 
title of an 1825 piece of legislation: “An Act 
in addition to an Act entitled, ‘An Act in ad- 
dition to an Act entitled, an Act to enable the 
proprietors of Social Libraries to manage the 
same.’ ’’ Much later, in 1869, the boys were 
still at it, passing the dog tax law which, in 
suitable legalistic phraseology, was titled "An 
Act in addition to an act concerning dogs.” 

In our cross-century flight from '51 to ’51, 
let us do as the airplane pilot does who navi- 
gates by visual contact with the ground: he 
plans and follows his course in relation to 
prominent landmarks along the route. The 
landmarks which seem most distinctive for 
this navigator on his first “hop” into history 
are certain points of similarity and dissimi- 
larity between today’s libraries and those of 
the past ten decades. 

Some epigrammatist with a flair for para- 
doxes once said, “The only constant is 
change.” The man was right, but he wasn't, 
at least in the library profession. Today such 
externals as charging systems, new buildings 
and equipment, and publicity projects have 
little or none of the distant past in them, but 
one of the fundamental missions of a public 
library, as modern as this minute, was stated 
thus by George Ticknor, one of the Boston 
Public Library's founders, in 1851: 

I would establish a library which differs from 
all free libraries yet attempted; I mean one in 
which any popular books, tending to moral and 
intellectual improvement, shall be furnished in such 
numbers of copies that many persons can be read- 
ing the same book at the same time; in short: that 
not only the best works of all sorts but the pleasant 
literature of the day, shall be made accessible to 
the whole people when they most care for it; that 
is, when it is fresh and new. I would . . . thus, 
by following the popular taste unless it should 
demand something injurious—create a real appetite 
for healthy reading. The appetite once formed will 
take care of itself. It will in the great majority of 
cases, demand better and better books. 


A year earlier than Ticknor’s description 
of the library of the future, Edward Everett, 
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ex-governor, when offering a collection of 
his public documents toward the establish- 
ment of a public library in Boston, said: 

The library ought not to be a show place for 
strangers, nor a lounge for idlers, but a quiet re- 
treat tor persons of both sexes who desire earnestly 
to improve their minds. 


As recently as 1950 the Public Library In- 
quiry saw fit to emphasize that the provision 
of the more serious materials ought to occupy 
the majority of our time, efforts, and money. 

The problems that stem from the psycho- 
logical quirks of that strange creature, man, 
beset our professional forebears no less than 
they do us. For example, there is the osten- 
sibly polite but often quite bitter civil war 
that is waged daily in many a library between 
the professional staff members and the cus- 
todians. 

In 1898 John Cotton Dana, librarian at the 
Springfield City Library, circulated to his staff 
for initialling the following note, gentle in 
tone but unequivocal in meaning: 

There is danger that one occupying the position 
of janitor . . . may be called upon at unfavorable 
times or asked to do things by several people at 
once or asked to do things which conflict with one 
another. . . . In winter the fire has the janitor’s 
first attention. . .. He daily sweeps and keeps the 
walks clear of snow. These duties of boiler, sweep- 
ing the walks should always be considered in call- 
ing upon the janitor for special work of any kind. 
The fireworks of intramural dissension that 
probably prompted the issuance of that docu- 
ment can be painted with the brush of our 
experience! 


Public Relations 


Relationships between the patron and the 
“lady clerks” across the desk from him also 
plagued Dana. In his Library Notebook, in 
which is preserved apparently every note to 
his staff he ever wrote, is a none too courteous 
letter from a lady who suggests that a greater 
courtesy and spirit of helpfulness on the part 
of the desk attendants might not be amiss in 
public servants. Dana's answer was a defense 
in depth; it spoke of certain extenuating cir- 
cumstances, promised an investigation of the 
matter, proffered his regrets over the inci- 
dent, and concluded graciously. Are there 
any libraries in which such history has not 
repeated itself ? 

The mighty matters of book selection and 
of the public’s reading tastes were not less 
thorny than now. The New Bedford trustees 
in 1857 


regret that the standard of the reading community 
so far as indicated by the character of the books 
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taken from the library, has not become much ele. 
vated. A very large proportion of the books in 
most constant demand belongs to the department of 
light literature. 


Could there have been Ambers in the other 
*50’s? 

And Charles Ammi Cutter, one of the sta- 
tuesque figures, professionally speaking, at 
the shift of the century, wrote: 

We are to buy the best books. . . . This means 
the best books for the particular library in ques. 
tion, and that is the same as the best books that its 
people will use; for an unused book is not even 
good. Not the best books for the librarian, nor for 
the book committee, not for the self-elected book 
committee outside the library, nor for the shelves 
(to keep them warm by never leaving them): but 
the best books to satisfy the just demands of our 
clients for amusement and knowledge and mental 
stimulus and spiritual inspiration. The library 
should be a practical thing to be used, not an 
ideal to be admired. 


Now let us see how far the cross wind of 
history has drifted us from the practices of 
the past. Probably the most striking change 
is in the planning and equipping of library 
buildings. Writing of the library structures 
of 1891 in Massachusetts, Henry S. Nourse, 
one of the first free public library commis- 
sioners, rhapsodized thus: 

Several libraries are so royally domiciled as to 
afford a liberal education in architecture to the 
communities about them. The buildings as a class 
are among the most tasteful in the commonwealth 
many of them being from happy designs of noted 
architects . . . They vary in style of construction 
from the plain rectangular edifice of brick . . . in 
Bernardston, the octagonal library of Sudbury, the 
little cubical fire-proof building of native stone in 
Cummington; . . . to those elaborate and pictur- 
esque piles of massive masonry which owe their 
being to the genius of that great architect, Henry 
Hobson Richardson, at Easton, Malden, Quincy 
and Woburn. 


To look through the first report of the Free 
Public Library Commissioners, published in 
1891 with photographs of numerous Massa- 
chusetts libraries, leaves one with a mixed 
feeling. Amusement at the sight of the low, 
squat arches, the classically-pillared porticos, 
the mansard roofs, the steeply pitched gables, 
the towers and spires, the great white clocks, 
and the windows of stained glass that ape the 
French cathedrals, is tempered by a wave of 
sympathy for our fellow librarians who must 
be harried by the toughest of problems, how 
to provide effective service in a building that 
thwarts them in nearly every room. The ulti- 
mate tragedy is that so many of these build- 
ings, many built from fifty to one hundred 
years ago, are still in use. 
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The picture is not all black, for heroic 
alterations have been effected in interior 
equipment by many communities under the 
spur of the librarians. Lighting has pro- 
gressed from gas mantles through the naked 
incandescent bulb and the scientifically glazed 
globes to the high candle power, low watt 
cost of fluorescent fixtures. 


Colors 


Wall and ceiling colors with warm tones 
and high light-reflecting values have replaced 
the depressing institutional buff. Wickets and 
cages have been removed from the delivery 
desks; the patron is now respected as a law- 
abiding citizen who is unlikely either to attack 
the frail flower of womanhood behind the 
desk or to purloin her pencils and stamps 
when her back is momentarily turned. 

The books, instead of being barricaded by 
awire screen and the malevolent glare of the 
chief guard (or librarian, as he or she was 
sometimes generously called), were released 
to open shelves where their readers might 
commune with them at will. The obstreper- 
ous vigor of the youthful was siphoned off 
into a children’s room where the hardier staff 
members allowed such self-expression some 
rein. On this matter Dana was thinking ahead 
of his time when he wrote to his staff in 1898: 

Would it be advisable for us to look forward to 
the time when the library will have a separate chil- 
dren's room? To be used not only by the young 
people themselves but very largely by parents and 
teachers. 

Library service changed and progressed in 
many other ways than in physical rearrange- 
ments of the plant, and a putting of the 
materials in use. The technical processes of 
organizing the literary stock, providing infor- 
mation to public and staff alike as to what 
was in the building and where, and of circu- 
lating it, had to be systematized inevitably as 
collections grew. It was the product of the 
brain of a Massachusetts librarian, Charles A. 
Cutter, that for a time rivalled the classifica- 
tion scheme of Melvil Dewey. The Cutter 
expansive scheme, based on letters rather than 
decimals, is still in successful and efficient 
use in some Massachusetts libraries today. 

_ It was first tried out in Winchester, then 
installed in the Cary Memorial Library in 
Lexington. It is still used also by libraries in 
Newton, Holyoke, Northampton, and West- 
field, and probably elsewhere. Cutter, if he 
were here today, would probably agree that 
his system is much more difficult of expan- 
sion for large collections than the Dewey. In 
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his lifetime, though, he felt quite otherwise, 
for in 1877 when librarian of the Boston 
Athenaeum, he said of the decimal classifica- 
tion: 

Its notation would not afford that minuteness of 
classification which experience had taught me to be 
needed in our library. I did not like (and I still 
do not like) Mr. Dewey’s classification. 


Cutter did a great deal of work on card 
cataloging. He wrote a long and thorough 
treatise on cataloging for the monumental 
two-volume repori on libraries published in 
1876 by the Bureau of Education. His 
nephew, William P. Cutter, who succeeded 
him as librarian in Northampton, in a brief 
biography of him, says: 

More important, he prepared a schedule of rules 
for the making of a dictionary catalog which is a 
standard and authority even today. . .. The mod- 
ern dictionary catalog, now almost universally in 
use, is a monument to Charles Ammi Cutter. 


When “CAC” died, this note of his was 
found prefacing the fourth edition of the 
Cutter Rules, still in manuscript form: 

The convenience of the public is always to be set 
before the ease of the cataloger. In most cases they 
coincide. A plain rule without exception is not 
only easy for us to carry out, but easy for the 
public to understand and work by. 


Today, despite his cataloging rules, Cutter is 
perhaps better known for the scheme of au- 
thor number tables which bears his name. 


Printed Catalogs 


We have lived so long with the card cata- 
log that many of us forget that libraries’ col- 
lections were once listed only in printed cata- 
logs in booklet or bound form. In the larger 
libraries they often ran to many volumes. 
How much of a burden their production and 
distribution was may be learned from 
Nourse’s complaint about them, written in 
1891. 

Sometimes a year’s income, or a sum that would 
give from 500 to 1000 volumes to the library, is 
wasted upon the printing and binding of a catalog, 
which the people are expected to purchase at cost, 
but which experience proves must be given away, 
or three-fourths of the edition will remain stored 
in some corner, soon to become superannuated and 
about as useful as the same weight of last year’s 
almanacs. 


Hard as it is to believe now, the lending 
of books for home use was an unheard of 
thing once. Yet as early as 1852 the Boston 
Public Library began it, under the urging of 
the same Ticknor quoted earlier. Springfield 
first lent books in 1885. Newton library in 
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1895 took a big step forward by liberalizing 
the rules to permit one reader to borrow two 
books. 

The siren appeal of that seducer of readers, 
television, is rendering libraries impotent, or 
so goes the cry throughout the land today, 
But Massachusetts libraries, and a few others, 
have survived new threats to their circulation 
statistics before. In the early 1900's the book 
clubs were the villains. In 1910 Newton's 
annual report wailed about the “moving pic- 
ture and the multiplicity of automobiles.”” In 
1924 the same library was recording with 
pride an increase in circulation “despite 
radio, the auto, and crossword puzzles.” 

As the U. S. citizen outgrew his pioneer 
pants and settled upon a philosophy of “‘let 
the world’s goods be brought to me,” librar- 
ies began to take books to, or at least toward, 
their readers. Stations, agencies, deposits, or 
branches were being set up over seventy-five 
years ago. Embryonic bookmobile services 
were inaugurated; in Northampton the jani- 
tor regularly filled a clothes basket with 
books. He towed it with a rope down the 
street on its casters to the trolley stop, hoisted 
it aboard the trolley and rode to his rendez- 
vous with the readers. 


Library Boards 


The place of the Board of Free Public Li- 
brary Commissioners in the development of 
Massachusetts public libraries in the last sixty 
years can not be given anything like deserv- 
ing treatment in an article this brief, yet some 
things must be said. The commission’s influ- 
ence for good became apparent almost im- 
mediately upon its creation in 1890 “‘to foster 
the establishment and growth of public li- 
braries throughout the state.” 

Its first annual report in 1891 contained a 
history of all city and town libraries in the 
state. Communities without a public library 
were listed, alphabetically with the more 
blessed, but with this blunt comment: ‘This 
town has no public library.’’ Fletcher, in his 
Public Libraries in America, says: 

This unenviable prominence led many to eager 
acceptance of the liberal provisions of the new 
law. By the end of 1892 only 53 of the 352 towns 
in the State had no free library. 

Evidently the hobgoblin of the welfare 
state terrorized the country as far back as 
1891, as witness this quotation from Nourse, 
one of the charter appointees of the Commis- 
sion: 

The legislation that created the Commission must 
meet the taunt that it is of the ‘grandmother type’, 
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another advance in benevolent educational desp 
tism on the part of the state, although it in no way 
disturbs local control and support, but hastens self 


development by demanding local 
prerequisite to the assistance granted 
will be very few who will care to « 
novelty in Massachusetts’ legislation 


cal advance towards state socialisn 


mischievous meddling with individ 


Carleton B. Joeckel, author of G 
of the American Public Libra entions 
Massachusetts as a state in which 
all, or very nearly all, of the peop! 
in which there is public library servi In Mas 
chusetts 410 public libraries give ser t 
one of the 355 municipal units in t 
method followed is that of complet 
service, supplemented by vigorous 
the State Library Commission 


It sounds wonderful, but the commission 
ers and the staff of the division of public! 
braries are not sitting back on their roosts 
crowing like a hen just relieved of an egg 
They know only too well that many of the 
small units of service throughout the state 
not offer anything even approac hing adequate 
service to their citizens. It is currently—and 
will be for years to come—their goal to pro- 
mote better service through regional 
ings of the small units. 

The seriousness of the situation and a 
rough delineation of the problen 
found in the pamphlet, The Regional Librar) 
Experiment in Massachusetts, the report ot 
a survey made for the commissioners by an 
independent board of library experts in 1944. 
The three regional centers already in opera 
tion, the two more soon to be launched, and 
the support and assistance given the Wester 
Massachusetts Library Federation are ¢¥r 
dence of the commission’s continuing and 
constructive efforts to better public library 
service in this state. 
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Behind Massachusetts public library service 
there must be, in addition to the buildings, 
the books, cards, and pencils, a lot of people 
“o administer the service. People mean prob- 
lems, to themselves and to each other, and to 
the libraries in which they serve. 

There was a salary problem in 1894 when 
Forbes Library in Northampton was opening. 
it was hard for Mr. Cutter to get staff mem- 
bers; nobody, even then, was eager to work 
eight and a half hours a day for $5 a week. 
He had trouble keeping staff members in his 
employ. “Our experience shows that just as 
one of the staff is approaching high efficiency, 
she may be carried off by a richer library or 
, husband.” And then he wrapped up the 
whole problem in this pithy conclusion, ‘‘All 
attendants in time die or resign.” 

Too, there has always been the question of 
ust what duties may rightfully be expected 
of the various staff personnel. As late as the 
early 1900's Samuel Swett Green, librarian at 
the Worcester Public Library, was writing 
that the assistant librarian should be a 
woman, since two of the assistant’s chief du- 
ties were “library housekeeping and a close 
and intimate touch with women department 
heads.” 


Incorporation o f ALA 


Not to be forgotten in a history of Massa- 
chusetts libraries is the momentous incorpo- 
ration of the American Library Association 
under Massachusetts law in 1879. Worth 
noting, too, is that six Massachusetts librar- 
ians were among the seven charter members ; 
further, Samuel S. Green, C. A. Cutter and 
Justin Winsor, librarian at Harvard Univer- 
sity, were all ALA presidents in its early 
years. 

Green became president in 1891 at the 
ALA convention in San Francisco. Of that 
convention he wrote later: 

I found the hospitalities somewhat over-profuse. 
In fact, the conviction became strong that so much 
catertainment during the period of sessions made 
the members somewhat languid or otherwise un- 
fitted for work, and that some of the future con- 
erences should be held in quiet places, free of the 
seductions of large and generous cities. 


If Green’s ghost has been wont to haunt ALA 
conventions since his death in 1918, it must 
be a most unhappy and wrathful wraith! 

A few word pictures of the personalities 
of these famous librarians have been pre- 
served to satisfy our curiosity. Robert K. 
Shaw, Green’s successor in Worcester, de- 


xtibed how Green 
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would, toward the end of his career, prepare his 
mind for reflection at the close of day. Drawing 
down and carefully locking the rollertop of his 
cherry desk, he would perch on the edge of his 
ample, red leather-seated chair (so generous in 
width that like Dr. Holmes in Phillips Brooks’ 
place, he was in some danger of “‘rattling round’’ ) 
and support his short legs on the well worn hassock 
beneath. Then with his elbows on the chair-arms 
and hands lying on his lap, permitting now and 
then an asthmatic snuffle to escape, he would slip 
off his seal-ring, and twirl it gently between his 
fingers. Thus would he sit for long minutes at a 
time, planning out the next day's work or ponder- 
ing on some knotty problem in his board. 


The Lighter Moments 


Apparently, Messrs. Green and Cutter were 
not of a mind on the conduct of librarians 
during off hours at ALA conferences. Of 
Cutter his nephew wrote: 

No reference to Mr. Cutter’s activities at the 
ALA conventions would be complete without some 
allusion to his dancing. He was an indefatigable 
devotee of the terpsichorean art, and was perhaps 
the most familiar figure on the ballroom floor. He 
was not really a very good dancer, but his enthu- 
siasm took the place of proficiency. 


With no intent to be irreverent, despite 
prompting an inevitable association in the 
reader's mind with the dipsomaniacal hero of 
a late best seller and widely-popular movie, 
but in a spirit of affection for the librarian 
of an earlier century, Mr. Cutter again, who 
had a sense of humor and could exhibit a 
spirit of warm fellowship, let me close with 
the following incident from the pen of Wil- 
liam P. Cutter: 


I remember attending a meeting at Northampton 
on a very cold evening, when, after two hours of 
serious discussion, Mr. Cutter walked over to a 
window, pushed it up, and began to haul up a 
string. At the end was a cold bottle of sparkling 
Burgundy which refreshed us very much. 
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What the Community Expects from 
its Library” 


By Judge Lynn B. Griffih 


fron THE CITIZEN OF TODAY, education 

must ever continue and the public library 
is that community agency which more than 
any other offers free opportunity for continu- 
ing education. Progress toward a durable 
peace must come through wise choices and 
independent judgment on the part of indi- 
vidual citizens. The wisdom and philosophy 
of the past could be a rich resource for the 
development of tolerance and understanding 
in these times. The great books contain the 
ideas which are still the most modern, in the 
sense that they are fundamental. 

The community has a right to expect that 
its public library will have available for use 
a well chosen, representative selection of the 
great literature of the world. The writings 
of the ancient authorities are such as to enrich 
one’s mind and give him roots in the past; 
to give him the stability and perspective to 
keep him from being swept hither and yon. 
The community can expect the library to serve 
as a bulwark and a safeguard against passing 
hysteria. 

What can the community expect the li- 
brary’s position to be with regard to books 
that are called unsafe or dangerous? Should 
truth alone be the standard? Should the li- 
brarian accept a book and be a party to its 
use if the ideas it embraces would appear to 
be inimical to the best interests of the gov- 
ernment and, therefore, of the people? Does 
the librarian have a responsibility for truth 
no matter where it may lead, or does he have 
a responsibility for the protection of the gov- 
ernment from doctrines said to be evil ? 

The most important thing confronting all 
who believe in the democratic way of life is 
survivorship. The barbarians are again at our 
doors ; they threaten to overrun the world and 
substitute their primitive ways for our culture. 
The question, therefore, arises whether we 
are forced in these times to take steps which 
would be abhorrent to us in less turbulent 
times. The question is whether we must close 
the doors and batten down the latches for the 


* From a speech at the Northeast District Meeting of the 
Ohio Library Association, Warren, Ohio, May 2, 1952. 


t Judge of the Court of Appeals, Seventh Appellate Dis- 
trict of Ohio; Vice President, Board of Trustees, Warren, 
Ohio, Public Library. 
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rough weather ahead. But can these com 
fortable analogies apply? The conflict is ip 
two areas; one, a physical war of space and 
concrete violence, involving tangible weapons 
and the bodies of men; the other, a war of 
ideas for the minds of men. Can the war of 
force be applied with equal validity to the 
war for the minds of men? Can physical 
force or external limitation do anything about 
the flow of ideas? 

History seems to indicate, if it proves any- 
thing at all, that good, sound ideas will in 
time force out bad, unsound, or evil ideas, 
and that limitations on the free flow of ideas. 
laid down by self-constituted authority, have 
never had the desirable results hoped for 
them; either the protection of the people or 
the quarantine of the ideas deemed bad. Jus- 
tice Robert Jackson declared a few months 
ago: 

Our forefathers found the evils of free think- 
ing more to be endured than the evils of inquest 
or suppression. I cannot believe that they 
left open a way for legislation to embarrass or 
impede the mere intellectual processes by which 
those expressions of belief are examined and for- 
mulated. This is not only because individual think 
ing presents no danger to society, but because 
thoughtful, bold and independent minds are essen- 
tial to wise and considered self-government 


And the noted Harvard law professor, 
Zechariah Chafee, Jr., in a recent speech be- 
fore New England librarians, remarked: 

The unobtainable ideal of an enforced unity pre- 
sents great dangers. No heterodox economic or 
political views on the part of our citizens are so 
perilous to us as stuffed shirts, men who are not 
able to think and do not dare to think 


Objective Standard 


What, then, should be the objective stand- 
ard of the librarian by which he may select 
books for a tax-supported public library? The 
public has selected a trained person and dele- 
gated to him the responsibility for a task that 
the layman is unqualified to do. The librarian 
is employed as a public servant, and the in- 
stitution he represents stands for certain prin- 
ciples, among them truth, genuine authority 
and freedom from unsafe or dangerous ideas 
Why spend money on unimportant, trivial, 
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unsound, inaccurate, or misleading materials ? 
This is where the judgment of the librarian 
enters, and the type of books selected reflects 
his judgment in a very direct manner. — 

It will be said that this view implies a 
tendency to restrict what the public may ex- 
vect to find in the public library in the way 
of reading materials. That's exactly true. 
Fither the library must stand for something 
or it will mean nothing to the community. 
If its book selection policies are at the whim 
and temper of the more vocal members of 
the population, it will mean nothing to the 
community as a whole. The librarian, acting 
as the agent of the library's trustees, is given 
a task to perform and that task is to build 
and maintain a living, growing collection of 
books in line with the best and highest prin- 
ciples of free and unafraid government, for 
free and unfettered men and women who 
need to have access to a wide range of ideas 
in order to make the independent judgments 
on which our way of life depends. Survivor- 
ship is most important, yes, but we must al- 
ways remember what it is that we want to 
survive, and ow we as individuals want to 
survive 

It is a community responsibility to stabilize 
financial support for its public libraries, and 





it is a community responsibility to make ade- 
quate library service available to all of the 
people regardless of geographical boundaries. 
The resident of the small village is entitled 
to have access to as many books, if he wants 
them, as the resident of the metropolis. In- 
tellectual curiosity is not a monopoly of 
people in the big cities. That is not to say 
that every hamlet should have a library as 
great as that in the city, but there is a mini- 
mum basic collection below which it is im- 
possible to go and provide decent library 
service. The answer, of course, lies in the 
provision of larger units of service, in which 
small units band together to obtain together 
the resources that no one of them could ob- 
tain singly. County sovereignty should not 
stand in the way of or prevent such service. 
The library board stands between the li- 
brary and community. Its members, speaking 
for the community, must tell the librarian and 
his staff what the community expects from 
its library. They must also go before the com- 
munity and tell what the library expects from 
the community in order to carry out its task. 
In this two-way enterprise the librarian is the 
administrative officer, the trained professional 
expert on which the board must depend for 
guidance and the staff for leadership. 





Martha E. Bonham 


Historic SpoT IN PENSHURST, KENT, ENGLAND 


Penshurst Place, where Sir Philip Sidney was born in 1554, is a magnificent example of a 
fourteenth century home. In 1552 the house was given hy Edward V1 to his Chamberlain, 
Sir William Sidney, the grandfather of the poet. Sir Philip never received his inheritance, 
tor at the age of thirty-two he died of wounds inflicted in the seige of Zutphen. Penburst 
Place then became the property of his brother Sir Robert Sidney and has been passed from 
ne generation to another down to the present time. The house is open to the public certain 
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days of the week. 













COMMON PHENOMENON THESE DAYS is 

the eager young librarian, just out of 
library school, who, after a year or two of 
actual day-to-day work, sinks into a state of 
disillusionment about librarianship. We hear 
frequent complaints from these young men 
and women: “Did I have to spend four years 
in college and a year in library school to sit 
around stamping and slipping books?” or, 
“Why don’t they hire a good clerk-typist in- 
stead of a ‘professional’ librarian ?” 

The usual answer they receive is that cleri- 
cal routines are necessary, partly unavoidable, 
and good training for the new librarian. But 
even granting the truth of this reply, the 
problem goes much deeper. What are the 
underlying causes of these statements of de- 
spair? One is the nebulous nature of the 
librarian as a professional. We say we are 
members of an important profession, but how 
many of us can honestly say that we have 
sufficient intellectual skill and training to call 
ourselves professionals? Do we really have 
wide reading experience, subject knowledge, 
and the technical skill of bringing citizen and 
library material together purposefully ? 

The man on the street and the average 
public library user certainly have no concep- 
tion of librarianship as a distinct profession, 
analogous to their conception of “teacher,” 
“engineer,” or ‘‘accountant.’’ The situation 
of the college librarian is not much better. 
He may have official faculty status, but, in 
many institutions, faculty members regard 
librarians as little better than clerks. 


"As Beauty Does’ 
) 


One reason for our lack of professional 
prestige is not difficult to locate: many of us 
do not behave like professionals in our daily 
work. For example, the library patron ap- 
proaches us at the desk where we sit count- 
ing circulation or slipping books, and asks a 
question, usually prefacing it with ‘Excuse 
me for interrupting, but... .” Whether we 
answer politely or brusquely, that person 
leaves with the impression that the librarian’s 
major tasks are clerical. Our own studies bear 
the layman out; they show that the average 


* Reference librarian, Brooklyn College, New York. 
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A Personal View of Librarianship 


By Morton Rosenstock * 


librarian spends over 65 per cent of his time 
on work most would agree in labeling non. 
professional. 

Recently, mechanization, simplification, 
and centralization have reduced somewhat the 
amount of time necessary for clerical routines 
This is a healthy trend and, combined with 
better pay scales and career plans for clerks, 
and an increase in the proportion of clerical 
to professional staff, will undoubtedly be of 
greatest importance in the professionalization 
of librarianship. (In this process, we must 
beware of by-products such as having pro- 
fessionals whose work has been clericalized. 
e.g., catalogers in large systems who use copy- 
ing skill more than intellectual skill.) 


Can We Develop? 


Once we have clerical routines performed 
as far as possible by clerks, will our librarians 
be able to develop professional services be- 
yond their present embryonic state? In order 
to justify our existence, we will have to work 
harder, give more personal attention to read- 
ers (even establishing reading clinics), give 
more attention to community groups, to the 
stimulation of informational use, to experi- 
mentation with service to different special 
groups and with new types of classification 
and arrangement, etc. Will our older librar- 
ians and the new ones who complain about 
clerical duties be prepared for new tasks 
when the day of “‘liberation’ from routines 
arrives? It is, to say the least, questionable 
Even today there are librarians who are un- 
able to perform some professional duties with 
skill and imagination. Experience will help, 
but it is not the complete answer. 

The problem can be solved partially by 
better programs of in-service training which 
will allow free communication of ideas and 
techniques upward and downward. Funda- 
mentally, however, the responsibility for cre- 
ating a type of librarian who will be capable 
of handling truly professional duties rests 
upon our library schools. 

They must choose their students much 
more selectively than they do today. Entrance 
salaries in libraries are now sufficiently high 

(Continued on page 247) 
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A Practical Project Wins Friends 
By Alice D. Bellamy * 


N THESE DAYS, with steaks and shoes and 
I Junior's shirts all commanding Tiffany 
prices, for a library—or any other institution 
to declare “we can help you stretch your 
dollars” is a pretty tall order. Nevertheless, 
the Brooklyn Public Library believed it could 
help its borrowers get more for their money, 
buy with more knowledge, and plan with 
more wisdom if a concerted effort was made 
to assemble informative books and pamphlets 
and publicize these materials in a system- 
wide program. This objective soon came to 
be called “the consumer project’’ and a com- 
mittee was duly appointed to carry it out. 

The consumer project committee, under 
the chairmanship of Evelyn E. Kirkland, co- 
ordinator of reference work (and whose idea 
the project was, incidentally), met early in 
January to select the best time for such a pro- 
gram and work out details to assure—it was 
hoped—its success. The month of May was 
selected as the best time for a number of rea- 
sons: it would enable us to tie-in National 
Nutrition Week (May 5-10); it is a time of 
year when many people are seized with the 
paint-up, clean-up, and generally redecorate- 
the-home fever; it is a time when the whole 
family starts demanding new summer clothes 
(and anyway the library had other projects 
afoot until May). If the thought struck us 
that we were planning too far in advance we 
were soon disabused. There's never too much 
time. 

On the committee of nine, the audio-visual 
department and public relations were repre- 
sented as well as the social science and science 
and industry divisions and general reference 
work. Responsibility for contacting outside 
organizations and firms to enlist their aid 
was divided among all members of the com- 
mittee. A subcommittee, working with Miss 
Kirkland, set about selecting pamphlets and 
other materials for branch ordering. Many 
sources were tapped to obtain, whenever pos- 
sible, free materials for distribution to the 
public. 

A colorful poster to be distributed to all 
units of the library and to neighboring stores 
and banks was designed by the staff artist. A 


—_— 


_* Assistant Director of Public Relations, Brooklyn, New 
York, Public Library. : oe ; 
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combined use of the sho-card printing ma- 
chine and the silk screen equipment enabled 
the artist to produce 200 illustrated posters. 
The slogan “Stretching the Dollar to Make 
Ends Meet” was used on the poster and also 
as the title of the May issue of the Brooklyn 
Public Library Bulletin. 

The style of the Bulletin, which usually 
contains an annotated list of selected titles, 
was changed a bit in presenting consumer 
information. Instead of a list, the copy was 
written as an informal commentary divided 
into sections under such headings as the bud- 
get, credits and loans, shelter, food, clothing, 
consumer services, etc. The sixty titles of 
recommended pamphlets and books were 
worked into the context and easily identified 
by being printed in capital letters. 

After contacting outside organizations it 
was apparent that, in general, we could count 
on splendid cooperation from them. Among 
those organizations and firms which agreed 
to help us by providing display materials or 
give-away pamphlets, or through some other 
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means, were: Better Business Bureau of New 
York; Brooklyn College Home Economics 
Department ; Consumers Union of U:S., Inc. ; 
Good Housekeeping Institute; Grocery Man- 
ufacturers of America; Household Finance 
Corporation; Institute of Life Insurance; 
Meat Institute; New York State Extension 
Service, Food Marketing Program; and 
Woman's Day magazine. 

All the above agencies expressed approval 
and enthusiasm for the library's consumer 
project. Not surprising, as it was right up 
their alley. But how about the public? That 
remained to be seen, though we did feel that 
anyone in his right mind would be interested 
in making his dollars go further. 

Consumers Union agreed to dress com- 
pletely one of our lobby display cases in the 
central building. Day magazine 
provided us with sixteen large panels, half 
of which featured a montage of photographs 
and copy demonstrating how old chairs and 
benches could be reconditioned attractively 
and inexpensively. The other cight panels 
featured photographs in color showing how 
a summer wardrobe could be devised from 
four basic garments. One panel from each 
series was displayed in the central building, 
with related books and pamphlets, and the 
rest were distributed to branch libraries. Good 
Housekeeping Institute supplied us with a 
number of enlarged photographs illustrating 
how products are tested in their laboratories. 

Well before the first of May a ‘model’ 
or demonstration display was set up in the 


Woman's 
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Consumers Union created an exhibit for one of the display cases in the 
Brooklyn Public Library Consumer Project. 


branch librarians’ book order room to aid 
them in developing their own displays. That 
was probably a case of coals to Newcastle 2 
great ingenuity was evident in many of the 
branch exhibits. Some got the cooperation 
of their local merchants and borrowed kitcher 
utensils, articles of clothing, small pieces of 
furniture, etc., and by using streamers and 
labels were able to point out the variou 
points in the construction of an article that 
a buyer should look for. 

Miss Shortt of the audio-visual department 
compiled a list of films and filmstri 
consumer education, many of 
subsequently previewed by the committee and 
recommendations made. Branches were given 
the opportunity to sign up for the films and 
thirteen film showings were scheduled. Of 
course, some branches were unable to take 
advantage of the films because of lack of 
space. 


ps on 


t 
which were 


Not forgetting that one of the reasons May 
was chosen was in order to feature Nutrition 
Week, the library prepared a booklist in 
cooperation with the Brooklyn Nutrition 
Committee of the Greater New York Health 
Council. It was called ‘Food Comes First 
and contained suggested titles from the li- 
brary’s large collection of material on food 
and nutrition. The list was produced in 
French fold on the multilith machine. Col- 
ored paper and an illustrated cover added 
eye appeal. A thousand copies were run off 
for distribution during Nutrition Week 
Later, an additional five hundred copies were 
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produced at the request of the Nutrition Di- 
vision of the Brooklyn chapter of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross. 

Through the wholehearted cooperation of 
the Home Economics Department of Brook- 
lyn College, the library arranged for nutrition 
talks in twelve branch libraries. Six of these 
meetings were conducted by home economics 
sudents from the college. The audience at 
these meetings were the mothers who meet 
regularly in the branches as part of the 
mother-preschool children’s joint program. 

As the May first deadline approached dis- 
plays were set up; special collections of books 
and pamphlets were attractively arranged ; the 
25,000 (approximately) give-away pam- 
phlets were distributed throughout the sys- 
tem; 5,000 copies of the Bulletin were ap- 
portioned among the branches; a news release 
hit the press and radio; and the library's 
weekly radio program publicized the con- 
sumer project at some length. 

Were the borrowers—or for that matter 
the nonborrowers—interested? Were they! 
They stripped us of every give-away item in 
a matter of days. Hastily Miss Kirkland was 
able to obtain an additional 7,000 items from 
the New York State Extension Service, Food 
Marketing Program. Those melted away. 
The Bulletin printing was exhausted before 
the middle of the month. Branches reported 
people dropping in to ask for specific titles 
they had heard recommended on the Library's 
radio program. These people were nonusers 





Consumer information was displayed in 
the Prospect Branch of the Brooklyn Pub- 
lic Library. 
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The Rugby Branch of the Brooklyn Pub- 
lic Library featured kitchenware in its 
Consumer Project display. 


of the library who promptly took out cards. 
The mothers groups liked the nutrition talks 
so well that many asked for more such meet- 
ings in the future. All units of the library 
reported increased circulation of the books 
and pamphlets in the consumer information 
collection. 

Was it worth the time and effort spent on 
it? It required a lot of work and a lot of time, 
but most of all it required a lot of cooperation 
between various departments of the library 
as well as the generous cooperation of outside 
agencies. But if, through this consumer pro- 
ject, more people discovered that the public 
library can give practical help in matters of 
everyday living, then we say it certainly was 
worth it, and that the results will continue to 
be felt long after the time set aside for the 
propect itself. 

es 8 
A PERSONAL VIEW 


(Continued from page 244) 

to attract people of excellent quality. The old 
quip, “Those who can, do; those who can't, 
teach; those who can’t teach become librar- 
ians,” although true to some extent in the 
past, need no longer be so. Good entrance 
salaries, however, must be combined with the 
possibility for advancement to a respectable 
salary after years of experience and with the 
Opportunity for creative professional work, 
two conditions which are as yet only partially 
present. Nevertheless, we can afford, even 
now, to be more selective in choosing library 
school students. 

Library schools should, in the near future, 
develop curricula which will be in accord 
with the most advanced professional library 
thinking. This means, generally, less empha- 
sis on some of the traditional subjects of li- 
brary school instruction, and greater emphasis 

(Continued on page 260) 
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Christmas Materials in General 


Children’s Books 


By Hilda K. Limper * 


HRISTMAS IS A CHILDREN’S HOLIDAY, and 
many are the pleasures of the season for 
the young. Not the least of these is the happy 
anticipation of the wonderful day, often 
heightened by the children’s reading about 
Christmases past. As the shops take on the 
holiday atmosphere and programs are pre- 
pared in church and school, interest in the 
coming celebration is quickened. Whether 
the interest is spontaneous, as the holiday 
approaches, or is stimulated by need for ma- 
terials for programs or school study, chil- 
dren's librarians become aware of it through 
the calls for Christmas stories and other ma- 
terials weeks before Christmas arrives. 

Most children’s libraries have a moderate 
amount of Christmas material, as such; and 
the first calls can, as a rule, be met without 
much difficulty. Being seasonal, however, 
and useful for perhaps only one month of 
the year, this material cannot be duplicated 
very heavily by the average library. Thus, a 
week after the call begins, the best of the 
material may be unavailable, and little left 
to meet the calls which may continue until 
Christmas Eve. 

During the years I have worked with chil- 
dren’s books, I have become conscious of the 
vast amount of Christmas material found in 
general children’s books, but was not always 
able to use it advantageously. Many books 
of fiction have excellent Christmas chapters 
which are complete in themselves as Christ- 
mas stories. Others have sought-after infor- 
mation buried in their pages. Books of de- 
scription and travel in other countries often 
are excellent sources of information about 
Christmas customs in these lands. Collections 
of short stories frequently include one or 
more Christmas stories. Rue’s Subject Index 
to Books for Intermediate Grades is helpful 
in suggesting titles for these general books 
which include Christmas materials, and can 
be used for the intermediate grades when the 
call is not too specific. 

The difficulty arises when a patron comes 
in with a request such as, “What is the origin 





* Children’s Librarian, Cleveland Heights, Ohio, Public 
Library 
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of the name ‘Santa Claus’?’’ ‘How do they 
say ‘Merry Christmas’ in Norway?” ‘How is 
Three Kings’ Day celebrated in Latin Amer. 
ica?’ “Can you suggest a story which will 
bring out the joys of giving handmade gifts? 
These are some of the requests which come 
to the children’s librarian at the Christmas 
season. While they can all be answered 
through the use of general books found on 
most children’s rooms shelves, the material 
in these books is not easily accessible. As far 
as I know, no existing index is a specifi 
approach to this kind of information. 

When considering a subject for my mas- 
ter’s problem at the Carnegie Library School, 
I decided that it would be interesting and 
helpful to make a study of this Christmas 
material in general children’s books, and to 
index it as = aged as possible. It has 
been a rewarding project, for I have found 
even more material than I had anticipated, 
and I feel that I am now better equipped to 
provide information and stories requested 
even when all the Christmas books are in 
circulation. Further, I believe that some of 
the best interpretations of Christmas in other 
lands are found in the Christmas chapters 
of such books as Dobry, Happy Times in 
Czechoslovakia, Petite Suzanne, Happy Time 
in Norway, Nino, and The Good Master—to 
name but a few. 

To facilitate use of this index, the entries 
have been arranged in six parts. Following 
the listing of the books indexed, the Christ- 
mas chapters are indicated in a second list- 
ing, according to locale and type of story, 
with a short annotation for each entry. It is 
hoped that these annotations will be helpful 
in suggesting the usefulness of the material, 
either as stories or as information on customs. 
The arrangement is by author, under each 
subdivision, in all cases where the book or 
story could be credited to a definite author 
or authors. In the case of a few folk tales 
and The Nutcracker Suite, where no author 
could be named, the entry is made alphabeti- 
cally by title. The analytical index of special 
Christmas customs around the world and the 
glossary of terms will prove helpful, it is 
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hoped, in answering specific questions regard- 
ing Christmas customs, and values brought 


out in the stories. . 
Suggestions for the titles indexed in this 
study were taken from Eloise Rue's Subject 
Index to Books for Intermediate Grades, 
Mary E. Hazeltine’s Anniversaries and Holi- 
days, files in the Lewis Carroll Room of the 
Cleveland Public Library, and from my ex- 
perience in working with children’s books, 
especially in the Dayton Public Library. 


BOOKS INDEXED 


ALBERT, EDNA. Little Pilgrim of Penn's Wood. 
New York, Longmans, 1930. (Grades 6-8) 

ANDERSEN, HANS CHRISTIAN. Andersen's Fair) 
Tales; translated from the Danish by Jean Her- 
sholt. New York, Heritage Press, 1942. (Grades 
5-7 
ioe VALENTI. The Bells of Bleecker Street. 
New York, Viking Press, 1949. (Grades 4-6) 
—. Nino. New York, Viking Press, 1938 
(Grades 6-8) 

ARASON, STEINGRIMUR. Golden Hair. New York, 
Macmillan, 1945. (Grades 5-8) 

—. Smoky Bay; the story of a small boy of Ice- 
land. New York, Macmillan, 1942. (Grades 
47) 

ArmeR, LAURA ADAMS. Waterless Mountain. 
New York, Longmans, 1931. (Grades 5-7) 

BAILEY, CAROLYN SHERWIN. Country-Stop. New 
York, Viking Press, 1942. (Grades 4-5) 

—. Miss Hickory. New York, Viking Press, 
1946. (Grades 5-7) 

BarNouw, ADRIAAN Jacos. The Land of Wil- 
liam of Orange. Philadelphia, Lippincott, 1944. 
(Grades 6-9) 

BARTUSEK, LIBUSHKA. Happy Times in Czecho- 
lovakia. New York, Knopf, 1940. (Grades 4-5) 

BELPRE, PurA. The Tiger and the Rabbit; and 
other tales. Boston, Houghton, 1946. (Grades 
4-6) 

BoswELL, HAZEL. French Canada. New York, 
Viking Press, 1938. (Grades 5-7) 

BoweN, Betty MorGan. Miélo’s New World. 
New York, Longmans, 1947. (Grades 5-7) 

BRINK, CAROL RyrizE. Magical Melons. New 
York, Macmillan, 1944. (Grades 5-7) 

BRONSON, WILFRID SWANCOURT. Pinto’s Journey. 
New York, Messner, 1948. (Grades 3-5) 

BurGton, Nora. Children of the Soil. New York, 
Doubleday, 1932. (Grades 5-6) 

BuRGWwYN, MEBANE HOLOMAN. River Treasure. 
New York, Oxford, 1947. (Grades 5-6) 

Burt, Olive Woorey. Luther Burbank. Indian- 
apolis, Bobbs-Merrill, 1948. (Grades 4-6) 

CAMPBELL, ALFRED STUART. The Wizard and his 
Magic Powder. New York, Knopf, 1945. 
(Grades 4-5) 

CaRPENTER, FRANCES. Our Little Friends of Nor- 
way. New York, American Book, 1936. (Grades 
4-6) 

—. Our Little Friends of the Netherlands. New 
York, American Book, 1935. (Grades 4-6) 

—. Tales of a Swiss Grandmother. New York, 
Doubleday, 1940. (Grades 5-6) 

CAVANAH, FRANCES and WEIR, RUTH CROMER, 
comps. A Treasury of Dog Stories. New York, 

Rand, McNally, 1947. (Grades 4-8) 
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CHASE, RICHARD, ed. Grandfather Tales; Ameti- 
can and English folk tales. Boston, Houghton, 
1948. (Grades 4-7) 

CoaATsworTH, ELIZABETH. Twelve Months Make 
a Year. New York, Macmillan, 1943. (Grades 
4-6) 

——. Up Hill and Down. New York, Knopf, 
1947. (Grades 5-6) 

ComrForT, MitprepD HouGHTon. Children of the 
Colonies. Chicago, Beckley-Cardy, 1948. 
(Grades 4-8) 

CRAMPTON, GERTRUDE. The Pottlebys. New York, 
Aladdin Books, 1949. (Grades 3-5) 

Cross, DoNZELLA. Music Stories for Boys and 
Girls. Boston, Ginn, 1926. (Grades 5-6) 

Curtis, ALICE BERTHA. Winter on the Prairie. 
New York, Crowell, 1945. (Grades 4-6) 

Curtis, MARY ISABEL. Stories in Trees. Chicago, 
Lyons & Carnahan, 1940. (Grades 4-6) 

DaLGLiesH, ALice. Along Janet's Road. New 
York, Scribner, 1946. (Grades 7-9) 

. America Builds Homes; the story of the first 
colonies. New York, Scribner, 1938. (Grades 
3-5) 

—. The Blue Teapot. New York, Macmillan, 
1931. (Grades 4-6) 
—. A Book for Jennifer. New York, Scribner, 
1940. (Grades 5-7) 

De ANGELI, MARGUERITE LoFFT. Elin’s America. 
New York, Doubleday, 1941. (Grades 4-6) 
—. Petite Suzanne. New York, Doubleday, 
1937. (Grades 5-7) 

—. Up the Hill. New York, Doubleday, 1942. 
(Grades 4-6) 

De Jonc, Dora. The Level Land. New York, 
Scribner, 1943. (Grades 5-7) 

. Picture Story of Holland. New York, Rey- 
nal & Hitchcock, 1946. (Grades 4-6) 

ENRIGHT, ELIZABETH. The Four-Story Mistake. 
New York, Rinehart, 1942. (Grades 5-7) 

Estes, ELEANOR. The Middle Moffat. New York, 
Harcourt, 1942. (Grades 4-6) 

EvaTT, HARRIET. The Mysetry of the Creaking 
Windmill. Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill, 1945. 
(Grades 5-7) 

EyrE, KATHERINE WIGMORE. Star in the Willows. 
New York, Oxford, 1946. (Grades 5-7) 

FENNER, PHYLLIS R. Fools and Funny Fellows. 
New York, Knopf, 1947. (Grades 5-7) 

FENTON, Epwarp. Us and the Duchess. New 
York, Doubleday, 1947. (Grades 5-8) 

Foote, Kay STEVENS. Walkabout Down Under. 
New York, Scribner, 1944. (Grades 5-8) 

Gay, ZHENYA and Crespt, PACHITA. Manuelito 
of Costa Rica. New York, Messner, 1940. 
(Grades 4-5) 

GIBSON, KATHARINE. The Golden Bird, and 
Other Stories. New York, Macmillan, 1927. 
(Grades 5-8) 

Goetz, Dea. Letters from Guatemala. Boston, 
Heath, 1941. (New World Neighbors) (Grades 
4-6) 

——. Other Young Americans, Latin America’s 
young people. New York, Morrow, 1948. 
(Grades 6-9) 

GRIMM, JAKOB LupWIG and GRIMM, WILHELM 
Kari. More Tales from Grimm; freely trans- 
lated and illustrated by Wanda Gag. New York, 
Coward-McCann, 1947. (Grades 4-6) 

HADER, BERTA HOERNER and HADER, ELMER. 
Rainbow's End. New York, Macmillan, 1945. 
(Grades 4-6) 
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HALE, Lucretia P. The Peterkin Papers. Boston, 
Houghton, 1924. (Grades 5-7) 

HARPER, MARTHA BARNHART. 
lettes. New York, Longmans, 1946. 
7-9) 

HARPER, WILHELMINA, ed. Wings of Courage; 
and other stories for Girl Scouts. New York, 
Appleton-Century, 1941. (Grades 7-9) 

HART, JOHAN. Picture Tales from Holland. Phila- 
delphia, Lippincott, 1935. (Grades 4-6) 

HAVIGHURST, WALTER and HAVIGHURST, MARION 
MarGARET Boyp. High Prairie. New York, 
Rinehart, 1944. (Grades 4-7) 

——. Song of the Pines; a story of Norwegian 
lumbering in Wisconsin. Philadelphia, John 
Winston, 1949. (Grades 6-9) 

Hayes, MaryjorigE. The Little House on Wheels. 
Boston, Little, Brown, 1934. (Grades 4-6) 

Haywoop, CAROLYN. Eddie and the Fire Engine. 
New York, Morrow, 1949. (Grades 3-5) 

——. Penny and Peter. New York, Harcourt, 
1946. (Grades 3-5) 

HoGEBOOM, AMY. Treasure in Gaspesy. New 
York, Dutton, 1939. (Grades 4-6) 

HOLBERG, RUTH LANGLAND. The Wonderful Voy- 
age. New York, Doubleday, 1945. (Grades 4-6) 

HoLBERG, RUTH LANGLAND and HOLBERG, RICH- 
ARD A. Of Susannah. New York, Doubleday, 
1939. (Grades 4-6) 

Jones, ELIZABETH ORTON. Big Susan. New York, 
Macmillan, 1947. (Grades 3-5) 

. Maminka’s children. New York, Macmillan, 
1940. (Grades 4-5) 

JorDAN, Mitprep A. Shoo-fly Pie. 
Knopf, 1944. (Grades 5-7) 

Jupson, CLARA INGRAM. The Lost Violin. 
Houghton, 1947. (Grades 5-8) 

Justus, May. Cabin on Kettle Creek. Philadel- 
phia, Lippincott, 1941. (Grades 5-7) 

——. Honey Jane. New York, Doubleday, 1935 
(Grades 5-7) 

KEELER, KATHERINE SOUTHWICK. Wsnter Comes 
to Meadow Brook Farm. New York, Thomas 
Nelson, 1949. (Grades 2-4) 

KINSCELLA, HAZEL GERTRUDE. Folk Tales from 
Many Lands. Rev. ed. New York, University 
Publishing Company, 1939. (Stories in music 
appreciation, book 3) (Grades 3-5) 

—. Tales of Olden Days. New York, Univer- 
sity Publishing Company, 1930. (Stories in 
music appreciation, book 5) (Grades 5-7) 

LAWRENCE, MILDRED. Peachtree Island. New 
York, Harcourt, 1948. (Grades 4-6) 

LENSK!, Lois. Bayou Suzette. Philadelphia, Lip- 
pincott, 1943. (Grades 5-7) 

—. Cotton in my Sack. Philadelphia, Lippin- 
cott, 1949. (Grades 4-6) 

LownsBeryY, E.orse. Marta the Doll 
Longmans, 1946. (Grades 4-6) 

MCLELLAND, ISABEL Cooper. Ten Beaver Road 
New York, Holt, 1948. (Grades 5-8) 

McMEEKIN, ISABEL MCLENNAN. Juba's Neu 
Moon. New York, Messner, 1944. (Grades 5-7) 

MALCOLMSON, ANNE BuRNETT. Yankee Doodle’s 
Cousins. Boston, Houghton, 1941. (Grades 5-8) 

MASON, MirIAM EVANGELINE. Smiling Hill Farm. 
Boston, Ginn, 1937. (Grades 4-5) 

MONSELL, HELEN ALBEE. Boy of Old Virginia 

Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill, 1937. (Grades 4-5) 


Red Silk Panta- 
(Grades 





New York, 


Boston, 


New York, 
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NEILSON,, FRANCES FULLERTON Jones, Giant 
Mountain. New York, Dutton, 1946 (Gr oe 
4-7) : ades 

OLCcoTT, VirGINIA. Erik and Britta, Childrep 
Flowery Sweden. New York, Silver. Burdett 
1937. (The world’s children) (Grades 4.6) _ 

Oscoop, HARRIETT. Yukon River Children, Ney 
York, Oxford, 1944. (Grades 4-6) . 

PACE, MILDRED MASTIN. Juliette Lou 
Scribner, 1947. (Grades 5-8) 

PURNELL, EDELLA and WEATHERWAX, JOHN Map 
TIN, eds. The Talking Bird; an Aztec story book 
tales told to little Paco by his grandfather, Ney 
York, Macmillan, 1930. (Grades 4-6) 

SAWYER, RUTH. Roller Skate New York Vikin 
Press, 1936. (Grades 6-8) 

SEREDY, KATE. The Good Master. New Y 
Viking Press, 1935. (Grades 5-7) 

SEYFERT, ELLA Mate. Litle Amish Schoolhouse 
New York, Crowell, 1939. (Grades 5-6) 

SHANNON, Monica. Dobry. New York, Viking 
Press, 1934. (Grades 5-8) 

SIMON, CHARLIE May. Popo’s Miracle. New 
York, Dutton, 1938. (Grades 5-6) 

——. Teeny Gay. New York, Dutton 
(Grades 5-6) 

STEFFENS, LINCOLN. Boy on Horseback. New 
York, Harcourt, 1935. (Grades 6-9) 

STEIN, EVALEEN. Gabriel and the Hour B 
Boston, Page, 1906. (Grades 5-7) 

STONE, CAROLINE R. Inga of Porcupine Mine 
New York, Holiday House, 1942. (Grades 5-7) 

THORNE-THOMSEN, GUDRUN. In Norway. New 
York, Viking Press, 1948. (Grades 7-9) 

TRINKA, ZDENA. Jenik and Marenka: a boy at 
girl of Czechoslovakia. New York, Crowel 
1937. (Grades 4-5) 

TURNGREN, ANNETTE. Flaxen Braids. New York 
Thomas Nelson, 1937. (Grades 5-7) 

UNDSET, SiGRID. Happy Times in Norway. New 
York, Knopf, 1942. (Grades 7-9) 

VAN StockuM, Hitpa. The Mitchell New 
York, Viking Press, 1945. (Grades 5-8) 

VREELAND, ALIDA. Lars and Lisa in Sweden. New 
York, Aladdin, 1950. (Grades 4-6) 

WAGONER, JEAN Brown. Jane Addams, Lit 
Lame Girl. Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill, 1944 
(Grades 4-6) 

WIDDEMER, MABEL Ross CLELAND. Washington 
Irving, Boy of Old New York. Indianapolis 
Bobbs-Merrill, 1946. (Grades 4-6) 

Wiper, Laura INGALLS. By the Shores of Silver 
Lake. New York, Harper, 1939. (Grades 

. Farmer Boy. New York, Harper, 1933 
(Grades 5-7) 

. The Little House in the Big Woods. New 
York, Harper, 1932. (Grades 4-6) 


New York 


Ork 


. The Little House on the Prairie. New York 
Harper, 1935. (Grades 4-6) 
. The Long Winter. New York, Harper 


1940. (Grades 5-8) 
. On the Banks of Plum Creek 
Harper, 1937. (Grades 4-6) 
WILLIAMS, ALICE. On Hampton Street. New 
York, Longmans, 1947. (Grades 5-7) 
Woop, EstHER. Pedro’s Coconut Skates. New 


New York 


York, Longmans, 1938. (Grades 4-6) 
ZWILGMEYER, DIKKEN. Johnny Blossom 
Pilgrim Press, 1948 


Boston 
(Grades 5-7) 
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CHRISTMAS IN AMERICA 


In Colonial and Early 
American Times 


arent, EDNA. Little Pilgrim of Penn's Wood. 


256- 


‘A fuendly Indian furnished the turkey for a festive 
family d omer, and there were surprise gifts for all in the 
be ee) 

Pennsylvania home of the Reinhardts. 


CoMFORT, M. H. Children of the Colonies. 
171-3. 
Preparation for Christmas in a colonial plantation home 
juded bringing in the Yule log. 








DaicLiRsHt, Auice. America Builds Homes. p. 50 
It was the Dutch who brought St. Nicholas or Santa 

ica. Over the roof tops . . . he rode bring 

ng gifts to good Idren and switches to naughty ones 


De ANGELI, M. L. Elin’s Amerika. p. (60-77 
Swedish-Americans celebrate Christmas in 1643 with 


nal Swedish decorations, food and religious cere 





laus te Ar 











Harper, M. B. Red Silk Pantaleties. p. 55-67 

3 Jane couldn't bear the thought of ‘‘no Christ 
amily, ill with small pox, so she sacri 
f and risked her safety to place at 
ree bedecked with trimmings and gifts. 





Hayes, MaryorigE. The Little House on Wheels. 
p. 214-35 


south 






rn plantation was a gay season 

is. It began with an outing to 
erries, it included a dance, and each 

horn and a package of firecrackers 
The W 
154-8. 
rigg’s children spend three Christmases at sea 

h each holiday bringing them mor f 
ties than the last 


onderful Voyage. p. 58- 





On the Frontier 


Magical Melons P- 28-44. 
jlawn experiences 1appiness when she is 
the annual Christmas costume for Aunt 


BRINK, C. R 
ty W 











ll, as a surprise 


HAVIGHURST, WALTER and HAVIGHURST, M. M. B 
Hi 










aivie. p. 210-2 22 

s on the Dakota prairie among Norwegian 
enjoyed in the traditions of Norway, created 
love in them for their new American home. 

of the Pines. p. 157-71. 

doctored by Mother Svendsen before Christ 
1 a deer for the family’s first American 
a neighboring pioneer family braved the 
sow to join in their celebration 


HOLBERG, R. L. and HOLBERG, R. A. O/ Susannah. 
p. 31-4 

Al Susannah didn’t get the red shoes she wanted 
( s, she was very happy with her bright Indian 

beaded pincushion, and in her parent's pleasure over the 

gts she had made for them. 


—-. p. 80-8. 

This is the nicest Christmas I ever had,"’ Susannah 
told t her mother after Christmas dinner at Gr andpa’ s where 
i found her coveted red shoes under a tree ‘‘like one 
tyland."’ 


McMEEKIN, I. M. Juba’s New Moon. p. 123-7. 
Christmas among these pioneers was not an elaborate 

a, but was kept according to old traditions known to the 
amily in years long gone. 


Mason, M. E. Smiling Hill Farm. p. 57-60. 

Santa Claus found his way to Smiling Hill farm, and 
a Allen's words, ‘‘It was just as good as Christmas back 
Some in Virginia.’’ 


NOVEMBER 





His 












1 








1952 














Wiper, L. I. By the Shores of Silver Lake. p. 158- 

83. 

Laura's confidence that ‘“‘Ma can fix anything’’ was 
justified when she produced gifts for the unexpected guests 
who arrived Christmas Eve—in time to enjoy and contribute 
to the Ingalls’ joyous celebration. 

——. Farmer Boy. p. 193-203. 

Christmas at Alamonzo’s farm home was full of vigor- 
ous activity, fun and good fellowship; and marked by 
abundant food. 

—. The Little House in the 

60. 

Handmade gifts, the special holiday foods, and visiting 
relatives made Christmas in the log house a happy season. 

—. The Little House on the Prairie. p. 142-50. 

The creek was too high for Santa to get Exige, but 
neighbor Edwards met him and managed the creek, bring 


Big Woods. p. 43- 


ing cheer to the Ingalls family. 
The Long Winter. p. 162-81. 
The old fellow (Santa Claus) made it in, if the train 
didn't!’’ was Pa’s exclamation when he saw the gifts on 
the Christmas table the year of the prolonged blizzards. 
On the Banks of Plum Creek. p. 58-68. 
Ma had explained that whene anyone was unselfish, 
that was Santa Claus; so Laura ar Mary wished for a 
team ot horses to please Pa. 









~ . p. 175-84. 
A lovely tree laden with gi 
Christmas celebration the yea 
fur muff, and as she went hi 


marked the church 
1 eived her cherished 
he ‘‘was all gladness. 








In Modern Times 
ANGELO, VALENTI. The Bells Bleecker Street. 

p. 157-86. 

The children of Bleecker Street participated in a beauti- 
ful Christmas Eve program which included the presentation 
of the Nativity with puppet play ers. Especially appealing 
to children interested in the fine arts. 

ARMER, L. A. Waterless Mountain. p. 60-6. 

The white people at the Trading Post bring Christmas 
to the Navahos 
BAILEY, C. S. Country-Stop. p. 39-46. 

R.F.D. mail boxes in Hills zh, New Hampshire, 
play Santa Claus 


BoweEN, B. M. Milo’s New World. p. 39-46 and 
114-2 
Recalling past Christmases in their own countries, chil- 
different nations enjoy Christmas in the United 








dren of 
States. 


BRONSON, W. S. Pinto’s Jo urne). P. 45-56. 

Pinto returned from his hazardous trip to the mountains 
in time to present his turquoise stones to Grandpa as a 
Christmas gift, and to join in the four day Christmas festa 
of his Indian people. 


BurGWYN, M. H. River Treasure. p. 154-9. 
Orphan Guy's hate turned to love in his happiness over 
his new home and gifts at Christmas time 


COATSWORTH, ELIZABETH. Twelve Months Make 
a Year. p. 180-98 
Father takes his family to the seashore for the Christmas 
holidays, as a surprise. Here they trim a tree with sea 
treasures, and dig up peat ‘‘that was a tree before the time 


of Christ’ to use as a Christmas log 


Up Hill and Down. p. 9-113. 
Denny's love and patience helped her to make hers one 
of the happiest families in America one Christmas. 


CRAMPTON, GERTRUDE. The Pottlebys. 79-92. 
Papa used his purple bus to solve the dilemma created 
when the Pottlebys made too many Christmas promises. 


Curtis, A. B. Winter on the Prairie. 11-42. 
Preparing for Christmas on the prairie was exciting fun 

for Gwen and Lynnie, as they made their own gifts and 

decorated a maple tree from their farm grove. 
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DALGLIESH, ALICE. Along Janet's Road. p. 76-95. 
Christmas in New York was beautiful—the Cathedral, 

the glowing shop windows, and sparkling trees on ‘‘frosty 

lawn’’—all thrilled Janet, yet Christmas day brought her 

sadness as well as joy. 

De ANGF!I, M. L. Up the Hill. p. 7-23. 

Traditional Christmas customs of the Polish kept alive 
in Polish-American home with the food, the table setting 
and the lighted star carried by the carolers. 

ENRIGHT, ELIZABETH. The Four-Story Mistake. 

p. 109-17. 

When a live alligator was added to the Melendy’s list 
of wonderful gifts, Randy decided that they were luckier 
than most people. 

Estes, ELEANOR. The Middle Moffat. p. 147-77. 

Rufus’ wish for a pony for Christmas was not granted, 
but a letter of explanation from Santa Claus softened his 
disappointment. 

Eyre, K. W. Star in the Wi illows. p. 163-74. 

Nita s Christmas gift to the folks at Rancho Estrellas 
was her brave rescue of a precious colt from the fangs of a 
mountain lion. 

FENTON, Epwarb. Us and the Duchess. p. 194- 

209. 

Joel Evans enjoys his ‘‘best Christmas’’ when his sister 
comes home for the holidays with the pedigree and certin- 
cate of ownership for the Duchess, his adopted setter. 


Haber B. H. and HADeER, ELMER. Rainbow's End. 
p. 161-8. 
Toby comes to ‘“‘the rainbow’s end'’ on Christmas Eve 
when he returns to ‘the point’’ and tinds his friends have 
built a house according to his plans on his chosen spot. 


HALE, L. P. “The Peterkin’s Christmas Tree.”’ 

in HALE, L. P. The Peterkin Papers. p. 63-71. 

and 

In FENNER, P. R. comp. Fools and Funny Fel- 

lows. p. 48-56. 

The Peterkins select a tree too tall for their parlor ceil 
ing, and too large for their trimmings; but both dilemmas 
are solved by Christmas Eve. 

Haywoop, CaroL_yn. Eddie and the Fire Engine. 
94-129. 

Eddie sends Christmas cards that are ‘‘different’’; and 
after helping to bring the big tree to the Town Square in 
the fire engine, plays Santa Claus at the town pary. 
Penny and Peter. p. 139-60. 

Penny and Peter have the fun of trimming two trees— 


one in the living room, and one in the woods for the birds. 


JACKSON, E. R. “Christmas Eve at Reginald’s.” 
In CAVANAH, FRANCES and WEIR, R. C. comps. 
A Treasury of Dog Stories. p. 129-41. 

Reginald was a Christmas puppy, born on Christmas 
Eve, and ‘‘perhaps that is why he had love for everyone 
in his heart.'" A Christmas party for his many friends was 
a great success. 

JorpDAN, M. A. Shoo-Fly pie. p. 93-114. 

Christmas in her Pennsylvania Dutch home brought 
complete happiness to Debby when she proved herself no 
longer too young to bake shoo-fly pie or to own skates. 
Jupson, C. 1. The Lost Violin. p. 123-36. 

The Kovec’s first Christmas in Chicago brought a trip 
to the gay stores of ‘‘The Loop’’, but at home the cele 
bration was much as it was in Bohemia. 

Justus, May. Cabin on Kettle Creek. p. 94-109 

“Company coming on Christmas they say is lucky,’’ 
Mammy had said, and the Christmas celebration in her 
mountain cabin later proved she was right 








. Honey Jane. p. 123-33. 

Honey Jane's Christmas gifts of new shoes and two good 
books made her cry with joy, “Isn't it beautiful to have 
friends!" 

KEELER, K. S. Winter Comes to Meadow Brook 

Farm. p. 11-25. 

Christmas week at Meadow Brook farm brought many 
gifts and greetings for the Allens and their animals, but 
also fun for visiting city children as they enjoyed good 
food and sleigh riding. 
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KELLy, E. P. “Don Pedro's Christmas. 
In HARPER, WILHELMINA, comp. | ‘ing 
Courage. p. 203-11. . 
Lolla’s concern for her burro, Don Pedro 
Eve saved her New Mexican village people 
disaster, and brought the burro to the Christm 





LAWRENCE, MILDRED. Peachtree Island. p. 94-| 











It was a “‘very good Christmas issie Amy 
brought her a new doll, a new sled, and best of all. a ake 
friend. i 
LENSKI, Lois. Bayou Suzette. p. 124 

“It's not Christmas in Louisiana without 
was Papa Jules’ explanation when La Chr 
Santa Claus) brought from his pack gifts which in 
firecrackers. 

—. Cotton in My Sack. p. 42-58 

‘A merry Christmas’’ came to the Hutleys in their sha 
cropper’s cottage, even though their cupboard was a 
bare on Christmas Eve, and Rickey’s a ake 


all their cash, 

MCLELLAND, I. C. Ten Beaver Road. p. 127-38 
The McTavish children realized the wish for their fr 

Christmas tree, and Wee Jean, too young to make 

like her family did, placed the finest present 


MEIGS, CORNELIA. “Mother Makes Chrismtas 
In HARPER, WILHELMINA, comp. Wing 
Courage. p. 275-85. 
Sally's mother knew how to ‘‘make Christmas’, a Vs 
mont expression meaning you will hold a ¢ 
to which all the family will come 
NEILSON, F. F. J. Giant Mountain. p. 74-93 


The joy of Christmas is doing aga 








fun on other Christmases cutting and t g the t 
hearing “‘The Christmas Carol” and attending t 
church service 


SAWYER, RuTH. Roller Skate 

From the Dutch holiday, St. N 
Night, Lucinda was in a holiday 
to buy gifts for her friends was f 
the day 1s reflected in her December 25 diary entry: ‘'E 
body is as happy as I am—at least almost 





SEYFERT, E. M. Little Amish Schoolhouse. p. 74 
90. 
Christmas for a Pennsylvania Dutch fan was ma 
happier by sharing their turkey dir 
trailer family. 


SIMON, C. M. H. Teeny Gay. p. 187-207 
Teeny Gay wished for one last doll for Christ 
fore she was too old for dolls, and her wish was rt 

granted. 


ner and 


STONE, C. R. Inga of Porcupine Mine. p. 124 





Inga's Christmas celebration included the Finnist 
tom of trimming a forest tree for the ani S and going 
down into the mine where carols and a laden tree greete 


her 


VAN StockuM, Hitpa. The Mitchells. p. 197-212 


The Mitchells’ Christmas joy increased whe 
refugee friend, Ura, was reunited with her grandfatt 
time for all to enjoy a festive meal together 

: 


WittiaMs, ALICE. On Hampton Street 
A happy family in a Welsh mining comr 
‘the nicest Christmas’’ ever in church and hor 
—-. ——.. p. 158-183. 
Joe, recovering from an accident in t 
happiness through his handmade gifts for the 
and his spirit of giving is returned 





With Famous Americans 

Burt, O. W. Luther Burbank, Boy Wizard 
pd. 111-30. : 

Luther’s pumpkins, which had won prizes at the fair 

became the filling for spicy holiday pies for one 0! 

boyhood Christmas celebrations. 








f his 
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MonsELL, H. A. Boy of Old Virginia. p. 83-95. 

I 7 a Robert Lee enjoys Christmas, from the gathering 
aes in the woods to the watching of his elders 

ph in the ballroom for Christmas night dance. 

g 

, uliette Low. p. 106-10. 

Pace, M: 4 better we as. ““Daisy’’, brought 

Christmas cheer to nieces and nephews in Savannah. 

STEFFENS, LINCOLN. Boy on Horseback. p. 30-41. 

” Lincoln Steffens had a ‘‘miserable merry Christmas 

the year he wished for nothing but a pony. His father’s 

plans went awry, and the pony arrived late, sending Stef- 

“from broken hearted misery to bursting happiness 


WaconER, J. B. Jane Addams, Little Lame Girl. 
. 161-73. 
he happiness which came to nine-year-old Jane, as she 
vercame her fright at singing alone in a Christmas pro- 
gram, was her gift to Father. 


Wovemer, M. R. C. Washington Irving, Boy of 
Old New York. p. 78-91. 
One of his boyhood Christmases was made his happiest 
when Washington Irving shared his gifts with neighbors. 


CHRISTMAS IN OTHER LANDS 
Alaska 


Oscoop, HARRIET. Yukon River Children. p. 68- 
80. 
Only children get gifts at Christmas time among the 
Alaskan Indians, but there is good food, singing, and 


g for all 





Armenia 


KINSCELLA, H. G. “Christmas in Armenia.” 
In KinscettA, H. G. Tales of Olden Days. 
. 145-6. 

Children in Armenia have no Christmas tree and nm 
Santa Claus, but gifts are given—older friends and rela 
tes of children giving small coins stuck into the side 
f an apple. 


Australia 


Foote, K. S. Walkabout Down Under. p. 88-90. 

Christmas is frequently the hottest time of the year in 
Australia, and the celebration differs in various ways from 
that in other countries. 


Bohemia 


Jones, E.O. Maminka’s Children. p. 91-107. 

A simple Christmas celebration in a Eoieminn home, 
where the religious significance is stressed and asiimals are 
included in the festivities. 


Bulgaria 


SHANNON, MONICA. Dobry. p. 139-48. 

The many unique Bulgarian holiday customs are woven 
nto this story of Dobry’s ‘“‘lucky’’ Christmas when he 
oved his talent through the Nativity scene in sculptured 
snow 





Canada 


BosweLt, HAZEL. French Canada. p. 18-20. 
The tree is an important part of the Christmas celebra 


ton in Quebec, the ‘‘sapins’’ coming from villages as well 
as farms. 


DalcuizsH, ALICE. The Blue Teapot. p. 61-73. 

_ The balsam tree was especially beautiful the first year 
Sandy Cove had electricity and Marylee Marie's aunt sent 
colored lights and little woolly lambs from Boston. 


De ANGELI, M. I. Petite Suzanne. P. (68-86, 

The holiday season in a French Canadian home where 
the church observance of Christmas is of equal importance 
to the gifts of the home celebration. 
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Evatt, Harriet. The Mystery of the Creaking 

Windmill. p. 55-80. 

‘‘To make Christmas one must have a good heart. For 
Christmas, after all, is kindness'’—this was Jacques’ ex- 
perience when he used money he had saved for his beloved 
horse's gift to buy a warm coat for a ragged child. 


HoGEBooM, Amy. Treasure in Gaspesy. p. 111-15. 

Cutting the tree, mixing the Christmas cake, stuffing the 
goose, and going to the Midnight Mass are all a part of 
the happy Noel in French Canada. 


Costa Rica 


Gay, ZHENYA and Crespi, Pacuira. Manuelito 

of Costa Rica. p. (26-37) 

On Christmas morning there were gifts from the Christ 
Child for Manuelito and his six little sisters; but best of 
all was the new baby sister whom they named Natividad, 
for the Nativity. 


Czec ho slot akia 


BARTUSEK, LiBUSHKA. Happy Times in Czecho- 
slovakia. p. 47-57. 
St. Nicholas, accompanied by the Angel and the Devil, 
visits Yurka, Maruska and Tomask on St. Nicholas Eve 
to record their wishes for the Christ Child. 


TRINKA, ZDENA. Jenik and Marenka. p. 128-51. 

Two days of almost equal excitement for Jenik and 
Marenka came in December—St. Nicholas Day when there 
were gifts from the good Saint, and Christmas Eve ‘‘when 
the Christ Child walked on earth and brought gifts to 
everyone. 


England 
DALGLIESH, ALICE. A Book for Jennifer. p. 31-44. 


Jennifer recovered from her fever in time to join in the 
spirit and activity of the family celebration, enjoying espe- 
cially the lighting of the brandy sauce around the plum 
pudding. 


Guatemala 


Goetz, Dewia. Letters from Guatemala. p. 34-9. 

[he main celebration of the Christmas season in Guate- 
mala comes on Three Kings’ Day, the 6th of January. It 
is here described in the letter of a visiting child. 


Hungar) 
SEREDY, Kate. The Good Master. p. 186-210. 


Snow lay too deep on the mountains to allow getting 
a pine tree, so Kate and Jancsi trimmed a tree which Pista 
carved of wood. Its candles welcomed the shepherds and 
the Christ Child Christmas Eve. 


Iceland 


ARASON, STEINGRIMUR. Golden Hair. p. 205-23. 
The spirit of Christmas pervades the community at 
Strand, Iceland, Christmas Eve—peace and goodwill in 
evidence among its citizens. 
——. Smoky Bay. p. 116-31 
‘Everyone must wear something new at Jol’’ in Iceland 
where the new clothes are distributed on Christmas Eve. 
Nonai's happiness increased when he was allowed to drive 
the family sleigh to the church service. 


Italy 


ANGELO, VALENTI. Nino. p. 189-219. 

Nino's family and friends stress the religious signifi- 
cance of Christmas, but good food and gifts are not 
neglected. 


Latin America 


Goetz, DeLia. Other Young Americans. p. 210- 
18. 
Christmas is celebrated in various ways in the different 
Latin American countries. The customs attendant to the 
whole season are here described. 
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Mexico 


PURNELL, IDELLA and WEATHERWAX, J. M. eds. 
Talking Bird. p. 39-42. 
A story of how little Paco spends Christmas—attending 
a play about the Christ Child, parties at the homes of 
friends, and listening to one of grandfather's stories. 


SIMON, C. M. Popo’s Miracle. p. 219-23. 

Raphael enjoys the Christmas celebration of his Mexican 
family, sharing in the giving and in the breaking of the 
earthen jar filled with sweets. 


Netherlands 


BaRNOUW, A. J. The Land of William of Orange. 
24-5. 
The joy of giving marks the celebration of St. Nicholas 
Eve, December 5, in the Netherlands; and is the greatest 
feast of all the year for the Dutch. 


CARPENTER, FRANCES. Our Little Friends of the 
Netherlands. p. 149-61. 
The celebration of St. Nicholas Eve in the Netherlands 
is much the same as Christmas Eve in many lands. It is 
here described. 


De JonG, Dota. The Level Land. p. 61-105. 

Sinterklaas and Black Peter visit the family at ‘‘The 
Level Land"’ on December 5, with gifts for all; and the 
whole family visits relatives in Amsterdam on Christmas 
Day. 


. Picture Story of Holland. p. (13-15 

In differentiating between St. Nicholas Day (also known 
as Sinterklaas) and Christmas Day, the author tells how 
each holiday is celebrated in Holland. 


Picture Tales from Holland. 





HART, JOHANN. 
112-17. 
he legend of how St. Nicholas happens to come to 
Holland on the fifth of December—St. Nicholas Eve—to 
bring gifts and other cheer. 


Normandy (Middle Ages) 


STEIN, EVALEEN. Gabriel and the Hour Book. 

p. 136-61. 

Gabriel's Christmas was the happiest he had ever known 
the year it brought abundant answer to his prayer for his 
father’s release from prison and restoration of the family’s 
property. 


Noru ay 


CARPENTER, FRANCES. Our Little Friends of Nor- 
way. p. 65-79. 
Ola and Marit share in the preparations for the happi- 
est day of the year—Christmas—and in the joys of the 
celebration according to Norwegian tradition. 


THORNE-THOMSEN, GUDRUN. In Norway. p. 52- 
>. 
Christmas in a country home in Norway—the tree, the 
food, the gifts, the church services—are all described with 
feeling by Mrs. Thorne-Thomsen. 


UNDSET, SIGRID. Happy Times in Norway. p. 3-69. 

The Christmas celebration lasts for thirteen days in 
Norway. Here we see the warmth and color of traditional 
family and religious customs. 


ZWILGMEYER, DIKKEN. Johnny Blossom. p. 68-79. 
Johnny selected his twelve gifts thoughtfully, and de- 
livered them in person. 


Philippine Islands 


Woon, EsTHER. Pedro Coconut Skates. p. 179-91. 

Christmas trees in the Phillipines are banana trees 
trimmed with lanterns and colored papers, and the noise 
of firecrackers is part of the celebration. 
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Poland 


KeLLy, E. P. “Christmas Anvils 
In HARPER, WILHELMINA, comp. Wing 
Courage. p- 17-32. 


Alicia, while out gathering Christmas greens 


escues a 
Russian fugitive who shows his app in a © 
which is meaningful to the entire family 
LOWNSBERY, ELoise. Marta the Doll. ; 104-1, 


Hanka's beloved doll, Marta, is found a 
to her on star-night (Christmas Eve) by the fa 
dog—making Hanka’s faith in Mother M 
this the happiest Christmas of her life 





Swe de nN 


BuRGLON, Nora. Children of the Soil. p. 105-5 

[he holiday season, as seen in this s 
Sweden, begins with Lucia Day, and 
Christras Day with much ceremony 
and decerations. 


OLCOTT, ViRGINIA. Erik and Britta. p. 142. 
The time from Lucia Bride Day through Christma 

full of happy activity and anticipation for Erik and Britt 

the ‘‘tomte’’ leaving fine gifts for i 

decorated tree on Christmas Eve 


TURNGREN, ANNETTE. Flaxen Braids. p. 172-8 

Even though the Lunds had had i everse 
Christmas was enjoyed in the usual Swedis f wit 
traditional food and ceremony; and Fatt! d Mott 
managed a gift for everyone 


VREELAND, ALIDA. Lars and Lisa in Sweden. p.9 
120. 


All the excitement and color of the 
from St. Lucy's Day to the Christmas p F 
church, are shared by the Eckstroms with t Ame 
artist friend, and reach a high point when I 


from his sea voyage 


CHRISTMAS IN LEGEND AND 
STORIES OF FANTASY 


ANDERSEN, H.C. ‘The Fir Tree. 
In ANDERSEN, H. C. Andersen's Fairy Tale 
p. 187-95. 
A story of pathos in which the 
not wait to grow up and leave the forest, 
as a Christmas tree. His splendor is short 


BalLEy, C. S. Miss Hickory. p. 68-77 

Lovely description of the Christmas scer the w 
as the animals view the Christmas miracle W ild-Heif 
manger in the barn. 





BELPRE, Pura. “The Three Magi 


In BELPRE, Pura. The Tiger and the Rabbi 
and Other Tales. p. 110-19 
How the beetle and Father Time helped the Magi t 


deliver the children's gifts on time on Thre 
January 6. 


CAMPBELL, A. S. The Wizard and his Magit 
Powder. p. 31-45. 
The Wizard puts on his ‘‘thinking cap ¢ 
secure for Dame Perron the Christmas present st 
wanted—a black horse. 








CARPENTER, FRANCES. “The White Lady and the 
Sun Prince.” 
In CARPENTER, FRANCES. Tale f a Swe 
Grandmother. p. 118-25. 


Returning to their mountainside home after caroling 


for the village people, the poor woodcutter's three 
meet the ‘‘Lady of the Mountains’’ whose protection they 
had enjoyed. 
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" 2R THE SEA.’ 
CATHEDRAL UNDER T 
In GIBSON, KATHARINE. The Golden-Bird, and 
Other Stories. p. 81-91. 
Story of that Christmas when the ‘cathedral under the 
, was last seen by anyone in a Brittany fishing village 
breaking the evil spell which had been over them. 


CLowN OF Gop.” z 
In GIBSON, KATHARINE. The Golden Bird, and 
Other Stories. Pp. 67-78. . 
Parallel of “The Juggler of Notre Dame’’, in which a 
young jongleur brought joy to the Virgin with his dance 


before her in the ¢ arly Christmas dawn. 


curtis, M. I. ‘The First Christmas Tree.” 
In CurTIS, M. I. Stories in Trees. p. 107-10. 
The legend of the first Christmas tree in England, a 
tree which sprung from a dry staff and blossomed every 
Christmas Eve. 


De ANGELI, M. L. Up the Hill. p. 12-15. 

When Aniela begs for a Christmas story, Uncle tells her 
the legend of how the little gray spider's web is turned 
nto “angel's hair’’ for the Christmas tree. 


Grimm, J. L. K. and Grimm, W. K. ‘The Shoe- 
maker and the Elves.” 
In GrimM, J. L. K. and Grimm, W. K. More 
Tales from Grimm, by Wanda Gag. p. 251-7. 
The magic work of the elves in the poor shoemaker's 
workshop was happily rewarded by the shoemaker and his 
wife one night just before Christmas. 


Hart, JOHANN. “The Story of St. Nicholas.” 
In HART, JOHANN. Picture Tales from Holland. 

p. 112-17. 

This is not a translation of an actual Dutch version 
Jicholas legend, but a simple telling of what 
elieve about their favorite saint and how 
is yearly coming.’’ (Table of contents note) 






Jones, E.O. Brg Susan. 





Once a t Christmas, Susan's dolls are able to talk 
and move ar they prepare a lovely holiday surprise 
Susan e for them 
LowNSBERY, ELoise. Marta the Doll. p. 69-72. 


The legend of why the lark’s song is the sweetest 
because she gave herself to the baby Jesus—is woven into 


this story 


MALCOLMSON, A. B. “Gift of St. Nicholas.” 
In MALCOLMSON, A. B. Yankee Doodle Cousins. 


p. 11-19. 
Motif similar to that in ‘‘The Dwarf and the Cobbler’s 
Sons’ and ‘‘Schnitzle, Schnotzle, and Schnootzle’’—of a 


new Amsterdam cobbler visited on Christmas Eve by a 
blustery little fellow who restored his property. 
Nutcracker suite.’ 

In Cross, DONZELLA. Music Stories for Boys 

and Girls. p. 114-16. 
and 
In KinsceELLA, H. G. Folk Tales from Many 
Lands. p. 92-97. 

Marie had a wonderful dream on Christmas night in 
which ker favorite gift, a nutcracker, turned into a prince 
ind took her to his Magic Kingdom where all danced in 
merriment 


SPECIAL CHRISTMAS CUSTOMS 
AROUND THE WORLD 


Animals—Celebration amo ng 


and for Animals 
ARASON, STEINGRIMUR. Smoky Bay. p. 118. 


(Christmas food for animals) 
Baitey, C. §. Miss Hickory. p. 68-77. (Story) 
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BARTUSEK, LiBUSHKA. Happy Times in Czecho- 
slovakia. p. 56. 
BRONSON, W. S. Pinto's Journey. p. 49. (Animal 
blessing by Indians to bring good hunting) 
JACKSON, E. R. “Christmas Eve at Reginald’s,” 
(Story) 
In CAVANAH, FRANCES and WEIR, R. C. comps. 
A Treasury of Dog Stories. p. 129-41. 
KELLy, E. P. ‘Don Pedro’s Christmas.” (Story) 
In HARPER, WILHELMINA, comp. Wings of 
Courage. p. 203-211. 
OLCOTT, VirGINIA. Erik and Britta. p. 153. (Sheaf 
of grain for birds) 
SHANNON, Monica. Dobdry. p. 141. (Ceremony 
for animals) 
STEIN, EVALEEN. Gabriel and the Hour Book. 
p. 119. (Sheaf of wheat for birds) 
STONE, C. R. Inga of Porcupine Mine. p. 124-130. 
(Trimming tree for animals) 
TURNGREN, ANNETTE. Flaxen Braids. p. 176. 
(Christmas treat for animals) 
UNDSET, SIGRID. Happy Times in Norway. p. 20, 
23. (Sheaf of grain for birds) 
VREELAND, ALIDA. Lars and Lisa in Sweden. 
p. 114. (Sheaf of grain for birds) 


Church Observation—Reli gious 


ANGELO, VALENTI. Nino. p. 193. (Midnight 
Mass) 

BARTUSEK, LinUSHKA. Happy Times in Czecho- 
slovakia. p. 56-57. (Midnight Mass) 

De ANGELI, M. L. Elin’s Amerika. p. {77; (Sing- 
ing procession to church service, according to 
Swedish custom) 

-. Up the Hill. p. 17-18. (Shepherd's Mass, 
according to Polish-American custom) 

De JonG, Dota. The Level Land. p. 101. (Church 
service in Amsterdam) 

HOGEBOOM, AMY. Treasure in Gaspesy. p. 114. 
(Midnight Mass) 

KeLty, E. P. “Don Pedro’s Christmas.” (Mid- 

night Christmas Eve service) 
In HARPER, WILHELMINA, comp. Wings of 
Courage. p. 203-211. 

NEILSON, F. F. J. Giant Mountain. p. 88-89. 

THORNE-THOMSEN, GUDRUN. In Norway. p. 58. 

UNpsET, Sicrip. Happy Times in Norway. p. 31- 
33. (Gathering around Manger scene) 

VREELAND, ALIDA. Lars and Lisa in Sweden. 
p. 118-120. 


Decorations 


DALGLigsH, ALICE. A Book for Jennifer. p. 36. 
(England ) 

De ANGELI, M. L. Elin’s Amerika. p. [72-73 
(Swedish in America) 

Foote, K. S. Walkabout Down Under. p. 90. 
(Australia ) 

Goetz, Dea. Letters from Guatemala. p. 35-36. 

Hayes, Marjorie. The Little House on Wheels. 
p. 217-8, 220. (On Southern plantation in early 
America ) 

SIMON, C. M. Popo’s Miracle. p. 219. (Mexico) 

STEIN, EVALEEN. Gabriel and the Hour Book. 
p. 146. (Normandy—Middle Ages) 

TRINKA, ZDENA. Jenik and Marenka. p. 139-41. 
(Czechoslovakia ) 

TURNGREN, ANNETTE. Flaxen Braids. p. 176. 
(Sweden) 
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Food 


ALBERT, Epna. Little Pilgrim of Penn's Wood. 
p. 263. (Colonial America) 

ANGELO, VALENTI. Nino. p. 201-204. (Italy) 

BARTUSEK, LipUSHKA. Happy Times in Czecho- 
Slovakia. p. 55-56. 

CARPENTER, FRANCES. Our Little Friends of Nor- 
way. p. 72. 

DALGLIESH, ALICE. A Book for Jennifer. p. 39-41. 
(England) 

De ANGELI, M. L. Elin’s Amerika. p. (73-74 
(Swedish in America) 

Foote, K. S. Walkabout Down Under. p. 90. 
( Australia ) 

Goetz, Dea. Letters from Guatemala. p. 36. 

HAVIGHURST, WALTER and HAvIGHURST, M. M. B. 
High Prairie. p. 212. (Norwegian in frontier 
America ) 

. Song of the Pines. p. 168-9. (Norwegian in 
frontier America ) 

HoGeBpoom, Amy. Treasure in Gaspesy. p. 111. 
(French Canada) 

Jones, E O. Maminka's Children. p. 100. (Bo- 
hemia ) 

JorDaN, M. A. Shoo-fly Pie. p. 111-12. (Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch) 

Jupson, C. I. The Lost Violin. p. 132. (Bo- 
hemian in America) 

Justus, May. Cabin 
(Southern States) 

Mason, M. E. Smiling Hill Farm. p. 
(Frontier America ) 

OLcoTT, VIRGINIA. Erik and Britta. p. 157. 
(Sweden) 

SEYFERT, E. M. Little Amish Schoolhouse. p. 75. 
(Pennsylvania Dutch) 

SHANNON, Monica. Dobry. p. 139, 144-45. (Bul 
garia) 

STEIN, EVALEEN. Gabriel and the Hour Book. 
p. 158-59. (Normandy—Middle Ages) 

STONE, C. R. Inga of Porcupine Mine. p. 144-45. 
(Finnish in America) 

THORNE-THOMSEN, GUDRUN. In Norway. p. 52, 
56-68. 

TRINKA, ZDENA. Jenik and Marenka. p. 141, 151. 
(Czechoslovakia ) 

TURNGREN, ANNETTE. Flaxen Braids. p. 175-6, 
179. (Sweden) 

VREELAND, ALIDA. § Lars 
p. 115, 118. (Sweden) 


Gifts 


BarNnouw, A. J. The Land of William of Orange. 
p. 24-25. (Sinterklaas giving in the Netherlands) 

BARTUSEK, LipuSHKA. Happy Times in Czecho- 
slovakia. p. 49, 53. (Gifts from the Christ 
Child) 

Brink, C. R. Magical Melons 
made gifts) 

CARPENTER, FRANCES. Our Little Friends of the 
Netherlands. p. 150-53. 

De ANGELI, M. L. Petite Suzanne. p. (84-86, 
(Hardmade gifts) 

De JonG, Dora. The Level Land. p. 75. 

Eyre, K. W. Star in the Willows. p. 
(Gifts from clay Olla in Mexico) 

Goetz, Deia. Other Young Americans. p. 212- 

217. (Latin American custom of giving on Three 

Kings’ Day) 





on Kettle Creek. p. 98-99. 


58-60. 


and Lisa in Sweden. 


p. 128-44. (Hand- 


166-77. 
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HAVIGHURST, WALTER and HAVIGHURST, M MB 
Song of the Pines. p. 165, 167. (Handmad 
gifts) ” 

HOLBERG, R. I. and HOLBERG, R. A. Ob Susanng) 
p. 32-3. (Handmade gifts) 7 

Jupson, C. 1. The Lost Violin. p. 124. 

Justus, May. Cabin on Kettle Creek. p. 95 
(Handmade gifts) 

KINSCELLA, H. G. “Christmas in Armenia.” 

In KinsceLta, H. G. Tales Olden Da 
p. 145-6. (Coins in apples) 7 

MCLELLAND, I. C. Ten Beaver Road Pp. 127-38 
(Handmade gifts) mus 

SEREDY, KaTE. The Good Mastes Pp. 187-97 
(Putting boots on window sill where Mikulas 
[St. Nicholas} fills them with gifts); p. 19 
(Gifts from the Christ Child on Christmas Eye) 

SHANNON, Monica. Dobry. p. 140. (Christ 
Child’s gift—coin baked in bread, a benediction 
to finder) i 

STEIN, EVALEEN. Gabriel and the Hour Boob 
p. 120, 150-51. (Wooden shoes placed on heart! 
for gifts in Normandy—Middle Ages), p. 149 
52, 158-59. (Gifts from the Christ Child) 

TRINKA, ZDENA. Jenik and Marenka. p. 143-4 
(Gifts from the Christ Child) 

TURNGREN, ANNETTE. Flaxen Braids. p. 18 
(Handmade gifts) 

WILpeER, L. I. By the Shores of Silver Lake p. 158 
60, 172-75. (Handmade gifts) 
—. The Little House in the Big Wood p. 45 
54-57. (Handmade gifts) 

——. The Long Winter. p. 169 
gifts) 

WILLIAMS, ALICE. On Hampton Street. p. 158-83 
(Handmade gifts) 


( Handmade 


Greetings 


ANGELO, VALENTI. Nino. p. 195, 198. (‘Buon 
Natale’ —Italy ) 

ARASON, STEINGRIMUR. Golden Hair. p 
(‘Gledileg jol”—Iceland) 

——. Smoky Bay. p. 122. (“Gledileg jol’—Ice 
land) 

De ANGELI, M. L. Petite Suzanne. p. (81; (‘Joy 
eux Noel’’—French Canada) 

——. Up the Hill. p. 17. (“Wesolych Swiat 
Polish) 

Evatt, Harriet. The Mystery of the Creeking 
Windmill. p. 79. (“Joyeux Noel’’—French Can 
ada) 

Eyre, K. W. Star in the Willows. p. 150. (“Feliz 
Nativadad’’—Mexican) 

Goetz, Deiia. Other Young Americans. p 
(Feliz Pascua” Spanish in Latin America 
“Boas Festas’’—Portuguese in Latin America) 

Hayes, MAryorie. The Little House on Wheel 
p. 228-9. (“Christmas gift’’—Southern States) 

HoGEBOOM, AMY. Treasure in Gaspesy. p. 114 
(“Joyeux Noel’’—French Canada) 

Justus, May. Honey Jane. p. 133. (‘Christmas 
gift’’—Southern States) 

JUDSON, C. I. The Lost Violin. P 128. (‘'Vesele 
Vanoce’’—Bohemian ) 

LENSKI, Lois. Bayou Suzette. p. 134. (‘Joyeux 
Noel’’—French) 

SEYFERT, E. M. Little Amish Schoolhouse. p. 78 
(Christmas gift'’—Pennsylvania Dutch) 

TURNGREN, ANNETTE. Flaxen Braids. p. 18! 
(“Glad Jul’’—Sweden) 

VREELAND, ALipa. Lars and Lisa in Sweden 

p. 112, 116. (“God Jul” —Sweden) 
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Santa Claus, St. Nicholas, and 
Other Bearers of Gifts 


parnouw, A. J. The Land of William of Orange. 


p. 24. (Origin of the name ‘Santa Claus” ) 
BARTUSEK, LiBUSHKA. Happy Times in Czecho- 
slovakia. p. 47-54. (St. Nicholas) 


BoweN, B. M. Milo’s New World. p. 116. (“Le 


Petit Noel" —French bearer of gifts) 

CARPENTER, FRANCES. Our Little Friends of the 
Netherlands. p. 153. (St. Nicholas legend) 

De ANGELI, M. L. Elin's Amerika. p. (73, (Yule 
Tomte—Christmas spirit who brings gifts to 
Norwegian children) 

Estes, ELEANOR. The Middle Moffat. p. 147-77. 
(Santa Claus story ) 

Foote, K. S. Walkabout Down Under. p. 89. 
("Father Christmas” and ‘Mother Christmas'’— 
Australian bearers of gifts) 

Hart, JOHANN. Picture Tales from Holland. 
p. 112-17. (St. Nicholas legend) 

jorpAN, M. A. Shoo-Fly Pie. p. 109-10. (“Kriss 

" Kringle’ — German and Pennsylvania Dutch 
bearer of gifts) 

Lenski, Lois. Bayou Susette. p. 124-29. ("La 
Christine’ —French Louisiana bearer of gifts) 


Mason, M. E. Smiling Hill Farm. p. 58-60. 
(Santa Claus story) 
Oucotr, VirGINIA. Erik and Britta. p. 145-6. 


(Yule Tomte—bearer of gifts in Sweden) 

Serepy, KATE. The Good Master. p. 197. (St. 
Nicholas—Mikulas—legend ) 

SevFERT, E. M. Little Amish Schoolhouse. p. 76. 
(“Grishtkindl’"—Pennsylvania Dutch bearer of 
gitts ) 

SHANNON, Monica. Dobry. p. 142. (‘Christmas 
bird’ —Bulgarian bearer of gifts) 

Stone, C. R. Inga of Porcupine Mine. p. 146-48. 
(“Julbuggen""—Finnish bearer of gifts) 

TRINKA, ZDENA. Jenik and Marenka. p. 128-36. 
(St. Nicholas) 

VREELAND, ALIDA. Lars and Lisa in Sweden. 
p. 105. (Jul Tomte—bearer of gifts in Sweden) 

Wiper, L. I. The Little House in the Big Woods. 
p. 54-57. (Santa Claus story) 


Seasonal Holidays Related 


to Christmas 


Candlemas—February 2 


Goetz, Detia. Other Young Americans. p. 217. 


(Festival celebrated in Latin America February 2 
—40 days after the birth of Christ) 


Lucia Day—December 13 


BurcLon, Nora. Children of the Soil. p. 121-26. 
(‘Little Christmas” in Sweden) 

De ANGELI, M. L. Elin's Amerika. p. 162-72, 
("Little Christmas” celebrated among Swedish 
Americans ) 

Otcorr, Virginia. Erik and Britta. p. 142-6. 


VREELAND, ALIDA. Lars and Lisa in Sweden. 
P. 93-100. 
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St. Nicholas Day (also known as 
Sinterklaas and Mikulas Day)— 


December 6 


BaRNouw, A. J. The Land of William of Orange. 
p. 24. (St. Nicholas Eve—Sinterklaas ) 

CARPENTER, FRANCES. Our Little Friends of the 
Netherlands. p. 149. (St. Nicholas Eve) 

DE Jonc, Dora. The Level Land. p. 78-82. (Sin- 
terklaas) 

——. Picture Story of Holland. p. (13-15; (St. 
Nicholas Day) 

HART, JOHANN. Picture Tales from Holland. 
p. 112-17. (St. Nicholas Day legend) 

Jupson, C. 1. The Lost Violin. p. 124. (St. Nicho- 
las Day—St. Mikulas Day) 

SEREDY, Kate. The Good Master. p. 
(Mikulas Day) 

TRINKA, ZDENA. Jenik and Marenka. p. 128-36. 
(St. Nicholas Day) 


187-97. 


Twelfth Night (also known as 
Three Kings’ Day) 
January 6 


BELPRE, Pura. The Tiger and the Rabbit. p. 110- 
19. (Twelfth Night—Story ) 

CHASE, RICHARD, ed. Grandfather Tales. p. 1-17 
( Twelfth-Night—Story ) 

Goetz, Deiia. Other Young Americans. p. 112- 
17. (Three Kings’ Day) 

——. Letters from Guatemala. p. 34, 36-9. (Three 
Kings’ Day) 

UNDSET, Sicrip. Happy Times in Norway. p. 62. 
(Holy Three Kings’ Day—Hellig Tre Kongers 
dag) 


Superstitions in Christmas 
Customs 


BowEN, B. M. Milo’s New World. p. 116. 
(Throwing of grain for luck) 

BRONSON, W. S. Pinto’s Journey. p. 49. (Bless- 
ing animals to bring good fortune) 

Jones, E. O. Maminka's Children. p. 100-02. 
(Star in core of apple—symbol of health and 
happiness ) 

Jupson, C. I. The Lost Violin. p. 134. (Star in 
core of apple- symbol of good fortune); p. 134- 
35. (Candle fortunes) 

Otcott, VirGINIA. Erik and Britta. p. 158-59. 
(Lucky almond hidden in Christmas pudding— 
symbol of marriage for finder) 

SHANNON, Monica. Dobdry. p. 140. (Silver coin 
baked in Christmas bread—symbol of good luck 
for finder) 

TRINKA, ZDENA. Janik and Marenka. p. 141-43. 
(Star in core of apple—symbol of good luck) 
UNDSsET, SiGriD. Happy Times in Norway. p. 27. 

(Almond in porridge—symbol of good luck for 


finder) 
Tree f 


ANDERSEN, H. C. “The Fir Tree” 
In ANDERSEN, H. C. 
p. 187-95. (Story) 
BosWELL, HAZEL. French Canada. p. 18-20. 
BuRGLON, Nora. Children 


Andersen's Fairy Tales. 


f the Soil. p. 134. 
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CARPENTER, FRANCES. Our Little Friends of Nor- 
way. p. 74. (Story of possible first Christmas tree 
in Norway) 

Curtis, A. B. Winter on the Prairie. p. 29-32. 
(Maple trimmed as a Christmas tree) 

Curtis, M. I. Stories in Trees. p. 107-10. (Legend 
of first Christmas tree in England) 

DALGLIESH, ALICE. The Blue Teapot. p. 65-72. 
(First electric lights on trees in Nova Scotia) 
HALE, L. P. “The Peterkin’s Christmas.” (Story) 
In HALE, L. P. The Peterkin Papers. p. 63-71 

and 
In FENNER, P. R., comp. Fools and Funny Fel- 
lows. p. 48-56. 

Haywoop, CaroLyn. Eddie and the Fire Engine. 
p. 109-12, 116-27. (Community tree) 

. Penny and Peter. p. 139-60. 
home tree and one for the birds) 

HoGeBoom, Amy. Treasure in Gaspesy. p. 111- 
12. (Cutting trees in Canada) 

Justus, May. Cabin on Kettle Creek. p. 108. 

LENSKI, Lois. Cotton in My Sack. p. 50-1. (Cy- 
press wound with strips of green a paper) 

NEILSON, F. F. J. Giant Mountain. p. 82. (Cut- 
ting and trimming tree) 

OtcoTt, VirGiniA. Erik and Britta. p. 150-2. 
(Bringing in and trimming the tree in Sweden) 

Simon, C. M. Teeny Gay. p. 200. 

Wiper, L. I. On the Banks of Plum Creek. 
p. 178-79. 

Woop, EsTHER. Pedro's Coconut Skates. p. 181. 
(Banana tree trimmed as Christmas tree) 


(Trimming 





Yule Log 


Comrort, M. C. Children of the Colonies. p.171. 
McMEEKIN, I. C. Juba’s New Moon. p. 125. 


GLOSSARY OF CHRISTMAS 
TERMS AROUND 
THE WORLD 


Bayberry candle — Put in the window on Christmas 
Eve so that the Christ Child, if He were wander- 
ing upon the earth, might see its gleam and know 
that He is welcome in the house from which its 
light shines. Early American custom. 

Belsnickles — Masked boys who throw nuts and 
candy on the floor on Christmas Eve for children 
to pick up. Custom of the Pennsylvania Dutch. 

Black Peter (Piet) — Assistant to St. Nicholas in 
Holland. 


“Boas Festes’’ — Christmas greeting in Portuguese 
Latin America. 
“Buon Natale’’ — Christmas greeting in Italy. 


La Christine — French Louisiana bearer of gifts. 
Christmas bath—JIn the Scandinavian countries 
everyone has a bath the day before Christmas. 
“Christmas gift’ — Christmas greeting in Southern 

States and among the Pennsylvania Dutch. 
Créche—Crib of the manger scene. 
Dipping Day — The day before Christmas in Swe- 
den when all dip their bread in broth in which 
the Christmas meat is simmering. 


Dorts — Bohemian Christmas pastry. 
Father Christmas — Australian bearer of gifts. 
“Feliz Nativadad’’—Christmas greeting in Mexico. 


“Feliz Pascua’ — Christmas greeting in Spanish 
Latin America. 
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“Glad Jul” — Christmas greeting in Sweden. 


“Gledelig jul” — Christmas greeting in Norway. 

“Gledileg jol"’ — Christmas greeting in Iceland. 

“Joyeux Noél’’— Christmas greeting in French 
Canada. 


Julbuggen — Finnish Santa Claus 

Kerstkraus — Dutch Christmas cake 

Kriss Kringle — German and Pennsylvania Dutch 
bearer of gifts. 

Laufabraud — Christmas cakes in Iceland, 

Little Christmas Day — Christmas Eve in Norway 

Lucia Day — December 13, pre-Christmas feast day 
in Sweden when young girls wear crowns of ever. 
green lighted with candles, representing harvest 
and light. 

Lucky almond An almond hidden each year jn 
the Christmas rice pudding in Sweden Finder 
is supposed to be married in the coming year 

Lutefisk — Flaky white fish eaten by candlelight on 
Christmas Eve as part of the Norwegian Christ 
mas ceremony. 

i Christmas symbol used instead 





of a tree. 

Mikulas Day — Celebrated on December 6 in Bi 
hemia and Hungary as gift day 

Misa del Gallo — Spanish for the Christmas Mid. 
night Mass. 

Mother Christmas — Australian bearer of gifts- 
assistant of Father Christmas 

Nacimiénto — Figures of the Nativity scene on 
raised platform. Used in Latin America 

Olla — Another name for “‘pinata 

Pasterka — The Shepherd's Mass in Poland 

Le Petit Noél — French bearer of gifts 

Pfeffer-kuchen — Christmas spice cakes in Ger. 
many and among Pennsylvania Dutch 

Pierniki — Decorated gingerbread figures of St 
Nicholas in Poland. 

Pinata — Decorated earthen jar, filled with candies 
nuts and small toys. Broken as part of the Mexi- 
can Christmas celebration. 

Polaznik — Village lad on the island of Vis, in the 
Adriatic Sea, who on Christmas morning throws 
handfuls of grain at everyone, for luc 

Posada ceremony — Where Mexican casei com- 
memorate the journey of Mary and Joseph in 
search of shelter. 

St. Nicholas — The bearer of gifts in Holland and 
other European countries. 

St. Nicholas Day — Celebrated on December 6 in 
Holland and other European countries as gift 
day. 

Sinterklaas — Another name for St. Nicholas 

Star-night — Christmas Eve in Poland 

Szopka — Christmas puppet show in Poland 

Torttija — Finnish Christmas plum cake 

Three Kings’ Day — Celebrated on January 6 in 
many countries, especially in Latin America 
when children get their gifts to commemorate 
the gifts the Three Wise Men gave to the Christ 
Child. 

Twelfth Night—Celebrated on January 6. in some 
countries—the same as Three Kings’ Day 

Vanocka — Large twist of Christmas nut bread in 
Czechoslovakia. 

“Vesele Vanoce’’—Christmas greeting in Bohemia 

“Woslych Swiat” — Christmas greeting in Poland 

Yule Buck, or Christmas goat — Has much the 
same meaning in Sweden as the reindeer has for 
us. 

Yule Tomte — Christmas spirit who brings gifts to 
the children of Sweden. 
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THE CROW’S NEST” 


Mildred Bruder Buchanan, Editor 


ITH THE COMING OF NOVEMBER and De- 
W cember many regular library users and read- 
ets find themselves preoccupied with the approach- 
ing holidays and think they have less time to read. 
But you can capitalize on this period and keep 
your readers interested if you plan in advance to 
meet their seasonal wants. 

Begin by making a work calendar; list the things 
you want to do and the dates by which they should 

be done. You will find that this method will save 
you a great deal of time and a considerable num- 
ber of headaches. 

November is a good time to feature books on 
cookery, table decorations, and Americana con- 
cerned with life and social customs. Two weeks 
hefore Thanksgiving you can arrange exhibits of 
such books in your display cases and windows with 
a heading NOW FOR FEASTING or FOR YOUR HOLI- 
DAY ENTERTAINING. Decorations always help to 
attract people, and you can implement your book 
displays with ears of corn, small squash and pump- 
kins, copper molds, hot pads in bright colors, a 
mixing bowl, and wooden spoon and fork. To pub- 
licize your book collection and the help that you 
are offering housewives you can contrive any num- 
ber of stories that will prove attractive to many 
kinds of readers. You might do one story on the 
traditional Thanksgiving foods and point out that 
practically all of them are essentially American 
The turkey, cranberry, squash, beans, oysters, and 
pumpkin—all are natives of this hemisphere and 
were unknown to the European until after the dis- 
covery of America. Or you can turn to the old 
accounts of the manner in which Thanksgiving 
was celebrated and build a feature story around it. 
For example 


Speaking of food and cooking have you ever 
wondered what happened on those long-ago 
Thanksgiving days? According to accounts in the 
Smithville Public Library it was a busy day for 
the colonial housewife. Unlike today's housewife, 
be had no stove, no refrigerator, no stainless steel, 
ine china, glass, or silver. 

The first and most important chore of the day 
was the building of the fire, for on this depended 
the success or failure of the feast. All cooking 
was done in a great open fireplace. Kettles and 
pots of tron and brass hung from cranes or rested 
in the hot embers. Skillets and saucepans were 
placed on the fireplace floor. Meats and fowl were 
roasted on the spit and a big, brick oven, built 
right into the fireplace held the bread, pies, pud- 
dings, and baked beans. 

The early Thanksgiving table was set with 
nowy cloth but the dishes were wooden and the 
mugs were made of leather or pewter. Only occa- 
sionally did a piece of silver appear. There were 
wean Spoons, knives, and plenty of napkins but 
very few forks. 

* Librarians are invited to send articles, copies of em 
licity material, descriptions and photographs of exhibits, 
teats, annual reports, and other printed material to the 
tditor of ‘The Crow's Nest,’’ Mildred Bruder Buchanan, 
$139 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 19, Illinois. 
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The menu was mouth-watering and included 
roast turkey, wild game, corn and beans, cran- 
berries, chicken pie, fish, nuts, raisins, popcorn, 
puddings, and lots of pie. Then, as now, pumpkin 
was the favorite, but the early American house- 
wife of that day did not make round pies. Rather, 
she preferred to bake her pie in a deep, narrow 
pan that was known as a “coffin.” 

If you are looking for new recipes or new-old 
ways of cooking holiday food, of setting tables or 
making decorations, the Smithville Public Library 
has many books that will be of help to you. Even 
if you don't like to cook you will enjoy reading 
some of the interesting accounts of eating and 
feasting in the "good old days.” 


If you have space in your library building you 
could ask a group of women in the community to 
recreate an old-fashioned Thanksgiving table. Per- 
haps the members of a local garden club or a col- 
lector’'s group would like to help you. It need not 
necessarily be a colonial table but it could be a 
table of the ‘60's or the ‘90's depending on what 
materials are available in your community. Set 
with old china, wooden ware, and decorated in the 
style of the period it would certainly attract atten- 
tion and should result in plenty of space in your 
local paper. In conjunction with such a display 
you could not only feature books on cookery but 
fiction and biography of the same period. You 
might also make arrangements to have one of the 
women in the group speak at your library about 
Thanksgiving customs and cookery of other days. 
Following this a library staff member could give a 
short talk on books in your collection that would 
be of interest to readers seeking new ideas for 
holiday tables, menus, and table setting. 

In recent years many people have objected to 
calling attention to the Christmas holidays months 
in advance of the event, but it is never too early 
to begin Christmas planning in the library. Begin, 
if you will, in November to call attention through 
books and displays to different and interesting 
things that can be made for Christmas gifts. Books 
on Christmas cookery, decorations (both for the 
interior and exterior of the house or apartment), 
special candy recipes, gift wrapping, toy-making, 
dolls, crocheting, knitting, and a dozen other things 
could be featured. ng in November or the first 
of December send a short note to the editor of 
your paper. ionausbinn like this: 


If you are looking for something different and 
interesting to make or give for Christmas the 
Smithville Public Library will be glad to help you. 
The library has books on Christmas cookery, deco- 
rations, candy-making, toy-making, sewing, dolls, 
and dozens of other things that you will find help- 
ful. Plan to visit your library within the next few 
days and ask about these books. 

Also, if you want to give books for Christmas 
and are uncertain about what to buy, the library 
can make suggestions that will help you in your 
choice. 
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Many libraries set up exhibits of books that they 
feel will make desirable Christmas gifts. These are 
sometimes grouped according to ages and interests. 
If you have access to a large collection of books 
and plenty of space you can break the classifica- 
tions down into such things as books for the nature 
lover, sportsman, collector, homemaker, gardener, 
photographer, teen-ager, or for mother, dad, sister, 
and brother. Lists of titles for gifts are also pre- 
pared, sometimes in conjunction or cooperation 
with a local book store, woman's club, or Parent 
Teacher Association. You might approach your 
local stationer or bookstore owner and ask him if 
he would be interested in cooperating in such a 
venture. More and more shop owners are realiz- 
ing that such a project results in good public rela- 
tions and book sales especially during the holidays. 
The list need not be lengthy, but it should repre- 
sent the librarian’s choice and should not only in- 
clude best sellers but the some of the lesser known, 
but fine books, as well as some of the old, popular 
favorites still in print. If this idea appeals to you, 
make arrangements to see your book dealer or 
your P.T.A. representative immediately. 

If you have a good collection of books on 
photography you could plan a display case or bin 
with the heading, USE YOUR CAMERA FOR CHRIST- 
MAS CARDS. Likewise, if you have enough mate- 
rials on designing and making Christmas cards by 
the silk screen, wood block, or other methods you 
could build a display around these. You might 
also plan a display board showing examples of 
Christmas cards and the proper way to sign and 
address them. Many people are puzzled about the 
manner in which a card is signed, as witness the 
many requests for such information in the etiquette 
columns of newspapers during the holiday season. 
And, of course, if you or some of your patrons 
have a collection of old Christmas cards, don't fail 
to display them because they always attract atten- 
tion. Speaking of cards, do you plan to send a 
Christmas greeting? If so, you had better start 
planning it now. If you are tired of the conven- 
tional card why not try a bookmark this year? It 
is a nice way for a library to extend the season’s 
greetings and will probably be around long after 
the usual cards have been forgotten. 

Christmas cookery is a fascinating subject and 
each year more and more people are becoming in- 
terested in making different kinds of Christmas 
cookies. Go through the cook books on your 
shelves and copy the recipes for the outstanding 
kinds of cookies made by nationalities. Give the 
source of each recipe. If you live in a large city 
you could take these recipes to the foods editor of 
the paper and ask if she would be interested in 
having them for her readers. She might even be 
willing to make them in her test kitchen and give 
you enough for display purposes or even enough 
to trim a small tree which you could then use in 
the library. Or maybe the local home economics 
teacher would be interested in having some of her 
classes undertake the baking as a project and sup- 
ply you with enough for display. Can't you see 
the headlines in your local paper, ‘School Chil- 
dren Make Christmas Cookies for Local Library 
Exhibit”? Or, if you do not have a large enough 
collection of books about Christmas baking, ask 
some of the people in your community for their 
favorite recipes. People love to display their culi- 
nary talent and you'll be surprised at the amount 
of attention such an exhibit attracts. 

If you don't like the cookie idea why not try an 
exhibit of Christmas greens and enlist the aid of 
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your local garden club? Not only are they beauti- 
ful but all of them have a fascinating history and 
make good copy. You might start your story jn 
this manner: ; 

Do you know why you hang holly in your win. 
dows at Christmas time? For decoration, of course 
But according to the Smithville Public Library thj, 
custom had its origin in an old belie} that holl 
kept witches away. 

Beginning tomorrow and continuing throuol 
the month the Smithville Garden Club is edéies 
ing a collection of Christmas greens and denus, 
tions at the Smithville Public Library using all of 
the traditional holiday favorites. 





The custom of MSINg greens at this season of the 
year for interior decoration goes back to ancien 
times. 


Then you could go on to relate the history of 
some of our most popular decorations and describe 
some of the arrangements on display in the library 
You might even arrange to have a tree trimming 
party in your library. The trimmers could be schoo! 
children with ornaments of their own making. or 
your own staff might do a “‘literary” tree decorat 
ing it with pictures or caricatures of well known 
characters in adult or children’s fiction. You might 
conduct a contest among your patrons and offer a 
book prize for the one naming the greatest number 
of characters correctly. A box with a slot in it 
should be arranged near the tree and each patron 
could drop his answer slip complete with name 
address, and telephone number. This would be fun 
for all of your partons and would certainly interest 
any newspaper editor. 

The holiday season lends itself to a manifold 
number of library programs. By now you have 
probably thought of a dozen or more things that 
you can do. All of them take time, but you will 
be surprised how much you can do with a little 
planning and by keeping a work schedule and 
calendar. Happy holidays to you all! 


Ss 8 
A PERSONAL VIEW 


(Continued from page 247) 





on such fields as the psychology of readers 
and reading, methods of group work, and 
public relations. In addition, greater atten- 
tion should be paid to the literature as well 
as the bibliography of subject fields by those 
preparing for college librarianship. To per- 
form our function on the campus and to gain 
the respect of the faculty, we must possess 
subject knowledge on a high level. Library 
schools can aid by offering better subject field 
literature courses, and by encouraging promis- 
ing students to work for graduate degrees in 
fields of their choice. The same holds true 
for those who aim to be subject specialists in 
public libraries. 

Librarianship is both a challenge and an 
opportunity. We can make of it what we 
wish. These sketchy observations are offered 
in a spirit of constructive criticism and in the 
belief that they may be helpful in clarifying 
the present situation. 
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TALKING SHOP . 


IBRARIANS ARE AS DELIGHTED as publishers and 
L theologians that the commemorative stamp 1s- 
sued on September 30 honored the publication of 
the Gutenberg Bible. The stamp itself, a picture of 
Gutenberg showing a proof to the elector of 
Mainz,” was taken from one of four murals in the 
New York Public Library's third-floor central hall. 
The work of Edward Laning, the murals were un- 
veiled on April 22, 1940. In an article, “The New 
Gutenberg Postage Stamp” in the September 1952 
Bulletin of the New York Public Library, Gerald 
D. McDonald describes the murals and gives inter- 
esting details of their progress and completion. 

About the mural which appears on the Guten- 
berg stamp, Mr. McDonald says: 

The mural, which appears on the new postage 
tamp, pictures Gutenberg and his assistant show- 
ing a proof of the 42-line Bible to Adolf Il of Nas- 
au. Through the doorway of the printing shop is 
een a wharf on the Rhine and the sails of ships, 
ich suggest the rise of trade in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. The artist, in his depiction of Gutenberg, was 
briously familiar with his earliest known portrait 
as it appears in André Thevet’s Les vrais povrtraits 
et vies des hommes illvstres, published at Paris in 
1584. The printing press is reminiscent of the fa- 
mous drawing of the tntertor of a printing office by 
Joannes Stradanus, engraved by Phillipus Gallaeus, 
ind published at Antwerp ahout 1600. Serious re- 
earch went into the planning of the painting, and 
sinstaking attention to detail characterizes its exe- 
As an example, the lower right-hand corner 
inting has a page of type locked in a frame. 
ace is always in reverse, but if this setting of 
examined in a mirror, it will be seen that it 
the identical setting used to print the page which 
Gutenberg holds in his hands. The type, placed 
f paper, would make the exact im- 
ression which we see in the painting! 





















er the sheet « 


The commemorative stamp bears the legend, 
500th Anniversary of the printing of the first 
book, The Holy Bible, from moveable type, by 
lohann Gutenberg.”” In spite of the fact that exist- 
ing records do not permit the setting of exact dates, 
that tour hundred years before Gutenberg’s inven- 
tion of moveable type the Chinese printed in a sim- 
ilar fashion, and that Gutenberg quarreled with his 
partners and withdrew from the firm after which 
they apparently printed the Bible from type he had 
set, still, as Mr. McDonald points out: 


The new postage stamp pays honor to the Bible, 

Gutenberg as the man responsible for the 
neention of moveable type. It also commemorates 
ne appearance of the first printed book and the 
mention of printing. In our civilization, these 
ail matters of deep significance and they give 
more bonor to a postage stamp than a stamp can 
restow on them. 





ave 


some confusion has arisen because the invention 
* printing was rather widely celebrated in 1940 
‘ace the Gutenberg Bible was the first printed 
ook, many assumed that date celebrated its print- 
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ing. However, Gutenberg did not set up his press 
in Mainz until about 1444, and Compton's Pic- 
tured Encyclopedia reports that: 

At first he produced mere scraps of printing, 
such as pages of prayer. His first book was a Latin 
grammar, printed about 1446. 

In any case, no copy of that “first’’ printed book 
exists, and the Gutenberg 42-line Bible remains at 
least our first evidence of a printed book. The few 
copies of it which are in existence are the world’s 
most valuable volumes. The library of Congress 
has a complete and perfect set, and twenty-three 
other volumes may be found in American libraries 
and museums. 

After withdrawing from his original firm, Guten- 
berg again set up his own press, and in 1457 
printed the Bamberg Bible, this one set with only 
36 lines to a page. Only sixteen copies of this 
Bible are known to be in existence today. 

Surely no such celebration would be observed 
had that little Latin grammar been preserved as the 
first printed book. In our jubilation that printing 
was invented, with all that it means to the librar- 
ians of the world, let us give a good measure of 
our attention to that “Book of books,’’ the Bible. 
What a miracle Book it is! 

Even from the standpoint of printing alone, it 
is amazing in its variety. There have been enor- 
mous ones, such as the “Great Bible’’ in St. Paul's 
Cathedral in London. There have been tiny ones, 
such as the copy printed in Glasgow in 1901, just 
seven-sixteenth of an inch thick without its cover, 
with 876 pages, several illustrations, and a magni- 
fying glass slipped into its cover. 

The Bible is available in more languages than 
all other works put together. Some years ago the 
American Bible Society printed a volume, The Book 
of a Thousand Tongues, reporting the translation 
of the Word of God into a thousand different 
languages. Since then many more have been added. 
Often parts of the Bible are the first printed words 
to be published in a native language. All over the 
world missionaries are hard at work, learning 
strange dialects, getting them down on paper, and 
translating the Bible that myriads of new readers, 
as they become literate, will have The Book to read. 

"The Book” it has proved to be to many through- 
out the ages. Surviving the ravages of time, op- 
pression, fire, and hatred, the Bible remains in- 
destructible, omnipotent. As history, as law, as 
poetry, it has no peer. Merely as literature, its 
beauties are inexhaustible, its impression upon the 
human mind deeper than that of any other book. 
The extent to which it has helped to shape the 
world’s ideas can never be estimated. 

Yet the true secret of this unique Book is not 
discernible with the intellect alone. Its vast pana- 
rama of human history; its revelation of the Al- 
mighty God and His Son, the Lord Jesus Christ; 
its power to touch the consciences of men, to bring 
salvation into their grasp, and to transform their 
lives—to understand these things it is necessary to 
read with the heart. 
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RESIDENT of ALA, Robert B. Downs of the 
University of Illinois has recently returned 
from Mexico where he spent a month advising on 
the reorganization of the National Library and Na- 
tional University of Mexico libraries. He reported 
that the newly consolidated library will contain a 
valuable coliection of early and rare books, and he 
recommended, among other things, that the univer- 
sity begin work on a union list of serials, a union 
catalog, and an index to Mexico's leading periodi- 
cals. Pointing out that one of the greatest problems 
facing the library is a lack of trained personnel, he 
also recommended that a graduate-level profession- 
al library school be founded by the university. 
we &e 
“40 Ways to Fun and Service in Girl Scout 
Troups” describes projects all over the nation. Of 
special interest to librarians are the efforts of some 
sixth-grade Girl Scouts in Houston, Texas, who 
cooperated with their teachers and classmates to 
work for the reader badge. Some of their activities 
included making a book display for Children’s 
Book Week and American Education Week, visit- 
ing their libraries regularly, and making original 
book jackets for every book read 


THE CHELIFERS Ex Lipris 





Fw simera. 


He won't eat it unless it crackles, 


snaps, and pops! 








THE MONTH 


at random 


Construction has begun on the new Clevelan 
Park Memorial Library, a branch of the publi 
brary of the District of Columbia, for which Cop 


gress appropriated funds in the 1952 budget, 7 
branch will be located in the heart of an acti 
community shopping center on Connecticut Aven 
The purchase of the $75,000 site was made p asih 


by a donation of $30,000 contributed by the citizer 
in the community. 


ee te Le 
Hardy Gramatky, artist-author F 
acted as an honorary judge of the tugboat races | 
in New York harbor on August 27. The 
were held under the sponsorship of the Ameri 
Seamen's Friend Society. Mr. Gramatky's duties ip 
cluded inscribing copies of Little 7 to the wir 
ning tugboat skippers 


te ke OL 

Edward Weeks, editor of the Aflantic ; 
has announced the formation of 
Monthly Book Club, with headq 
magazine's offices in Boston. Judg 
Mr. Weeks, Charles W. Morton, an 


te te Le 

Columbia University is offering courses leading 
to the degree of Doctor of Library Science, stat 
ing in the fall 1952. Columbia is the fourth scho 
in the nation to offer doctoral study in libran 
service. The doctorate requires professional stu 
ies, completion of graduate courses, and a cor 
prehensive dissertation 


ve Le Le 


Story Parade magazine will annou 
vember issue a Book Week contest t! 
special interest to school and child 
Children participating in the contest will no 
their own candidates for 1952 Newbery and 
cott medals and give reasons for their choice. T! 
prizes will be books. 

we we me 

From the Women’s Committee of the Australian 
American Association, Melbourne, Victoria, Aus 
tralia, six sets of Australian books (each containing 
32 titles) have been received for presentation t 
specified libraries in the United States. Alreadj 
four sets have been allocated—to the Illinois State 
Library in Springfield, the Minnesota Department 
of Education in St. Paul, the Michigan State Li 
brary in Lansing, and the Wisconsin Free Libran 
Commission in Madison. The two remaining sets 
wili shortly be presented to other United States | 
braries where the acquisition to current Australian 















s will inclu 
i Charles R 





publications will be a valuable addition to their 


present collections. The distribution of these book 
in the United States has been arranged by the Aus 
tralian Information Library, with the assistance 0! 


the Australian News & Information Bureau. The 


total value of the books is approximately £A2 
($585 approximately). 
(Continued on page 270) 
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CURRENT 
REFERENCE 
BOOKS * 


[ hly review of non-subscription publications. 
rie weigments expressed are independent of The Wilson 
Company. Communications should be addressed to Mrs. 
Cheney, Library School, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville 4, Tennessee. } 


Forror’s NoTE: A warm welcome to Franc es 
Cheney, who returns after a year with the 
ALA-sponsored library school in Japan, and 
our thanks to Dr. William A. FitzGerald, edi- 
tor of this department in her absence. 


Reference Book Check List 


1, ADAMS, FRANKLIN Pierce. F P A Book of 
Quotations. New York, Funk & Wagnalls, 1952. 
914p. ; 
2. ALLEN, GWENFREAD and others. Notes and 
References to Hawaii's War Years, 1941-1945. 
Honolulu, University of Hawaii Press, 1952. $2.50. 

3, AMERICAN RapioO RELAY LEAGUE. The 
Radio Amateur's Handbook. 29th ed. West Hart- 
ford, Conn., American Radio Relay League, 1952. 
§49,59,163p. $3. 

4, CHAMBERLAIN, L. S. Related Mathematics 
for Carpenters. Chicago, American Technical So- 
ciety, 1952. 200p. $2.25. 

5. EBERHARD, WOLFRAM. Chinese Festivals. 
New York, Henry Schuman, 152p. $2.50. 

6. Educators Guide to Free Films. 12th annual 
ed. Randolph, Wisc., Educators Progress Service, 
1952. 508p. $6. 

7. Educators Guide to Free Slidefilms. 4th an- 
nual edition. Randolph, Wisc., Educators Progress 
Service, 1952. 172p. $4. 

8. Esar, EvAN. The Humor of Humor. 
York, Horizon Press, 1952. 286p. $2.95. 

9, EsHBACH, Ovip W. ed. Handbook of Engi- 
neering Fundamentals. 2d ed. New York, John 
Wiley & Sons, 1952. v.p. $10. 

10. GRANVILLE, WILFRED. The Theatre Dic- 
tionary. New York, Philosophical Library, 1952. 


7 


New 


i. HATTON, HENRY. American Health Direc- 
tory. Washington, Public Affairs Press, 1952. 96p. 

12. Index translationum, v. 3. Paris, Unesco, 
1951. 444p. $7.50. 

13. KNAPP, J. MERRILL, ed. Selected List of 
Music for Men’s Voices. Princeton, Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1952. 165p. $4. 

14. MERCIER, VIVIAN and Davip H. GREENE. 
1000 Years of Irish Prose. Pt. I. The Literary 
Revival. New York, Devin-Adair, 1952. 607p. $6. 

15. NAKAMURA, Hatsuo. Jitsumu Hikkei 
Toshokan Yogo Jiten (Practical Pocket Dictionary 
of Library Terms). Tokyo, Dogaku-sha, 1951. 
120p. 120 yen. 

16. Scott, GEORGE RYLEY, ed. Swan's Anglo- 
American Dictionary. New York, Library Publish- 
es, 1952. 1514p. $10. 

17. SEIDENSPINNER, CLARENCE. Great Protes- 
tant Festivals. New York, Henry Schuman, 1952. 
M48p. $2.50. 
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18. SpieEGEL, HENRY W., ed. The Development 
of Economic Thought. New York, John Wiley & 
Sons, 1952. 811p. $6.50. 

19. Studies in Bibliography. v. 4. Papers of 
the Bibliographical Society of the University of 
Virginia. Charlottesville, Bibliographical Society 
of the University of Virginia, 1951. 237p. 

20. UNitED NATIONS. Yearbook of the United 
Nations. 1950. New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1951. 1068p. $12.50. 

21. WALLACE, CARLTON, ed. Jordans Diction- 
ary of Civil Defense. New York, Philosophical 
Library, 1952. 160p. $2.75. 


¥ SHOULD BE APPARENT to librarians that bibli- 
ographies make the whole world kin, and one 
fine evidence is the rapidly expanding Index trans- 
lationum,” which in its third volume of the post- 
war series includes translations published during 
1950 in 34 countries, plus additional titles for 
1948 and 1949 which are not included in the first 
two volumes. That the editors are still forced at 
times to depend on fragmentary information, in- 
stead of on close cooperation from experts in each 
country, is a sad commentary on our times. But its 
classified arrangement of titles under each country 
of publication and its alphabetical list of authors, 
translators, and publishers, make it indispensable 
to anyone concerned with the accessibility of in- 
formation throughout the world. 

More literary and special is the most recent vol- 
ume of Studies in Bibliography,” which, in addition 
to its essays and short bibliographical notes, has an 
appended selective check list of bibliographical 
scholarship for 1950, compiled by Rudolph Hirsch 
and Howell Heaney. Like earlier volumes, its for- 
mat is distinguished. 

Evidence of Japan's interest in American library 
practice is found in Mr. Nakamura’s dictionary of 
library terms,” which gives for each Japanese term 
its English equivalent and a definition in Japanese. 
Illustrations accompany some of the entries and its 
alphabetical arrangement by Japanese terms is sup- 
plemented by an alphabetical index of English 
terms, giving page citation. The author is chief of 
one of the processing sections of the National Diet 
Library and his dictionary is at present the most 
recent in the field. 


Humorology and Anthology 


Evan Esar, author of a comic dictionary and one 
of humorous quotations, has now attempted a sci- 
entific approach to humor in his Humor of Humor,’ 
which is subtitled, “the art and techniques of popu- 
lar comedy illustrated by comic sayings, funny sto- 
ries, and jocular traditions through the centuries.” 
The lack of a detailed index to supplement its 
rather broad classifications under blunders, wise- 
cracks, gags, caricatures, etc., and the absence of 
full bibliographical citations make it less useful 
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for reference or scholarly investigation. However, 
it is an interesting commentary on popular humor 
and a classification of representative types. 

A new quotation book often stakes its claim for 
existence on the ‘quotations from moderns not 
found elsewhere.” And such is the case with 
FPA’s Book of Quotations,’ containing more than 
one thousand topics. Recent names, pointed out in 
the preface, include such widely different person- 
alities as Harry Truman and James Joyce, F. Scott 
FitzGerald and Winston Churchill, Douglas Mac- 
Arthur and T. S. Eliot, evidence of FPA’s catholic 
taste. Since quoted authors are arranged alphabeti- 
cally by name, it is convenient to have their birth 
and death dates included as well as the work 
quoted. The index of topics, with many see ref- 
erences, is a timesaver. The format is good. And 
vhile it will not replace the standard titles in the 
field, it will be a useful addition to the general 
reference collection, as well as a pleasant source 
for browsing by Mr. Adams’ admirers. 

Deciding not to produce a “green branch hung 
with many a bell,’ which would impress the user 
with the length and variety rather than the quality 
of its contents, the compilers of part 1 of 1000 
Years of Irish Prose“ include no snippets. They 
offer what they consider most significant and read- 
able from the beginning of the literary revival. 
After a charming introduction, we find Yeats’ 
“Cathleen Ni Houlihan,” Standish O’Grady’s 
“Bardic History of Ireland,’ and on along to Lady 
Gregory, James Stephens, J. M. Synge, AE, Eliza- 
beth Bowen, Liam O'Flaherty, James Joyce, and 
some other writers highly respected. Short bio- 
graphical sketches follow the conventional form, 
and though other works are quoted, there is no 
attempt to include a complete bibliography of the 
author's writings. But why complain, when we 
have so many fine things included in this well 
selected anthology. 


The Arts 


Hailed by George Freedley as indispensable to 
libraries in colleges with drama departments, Gran- 
ville’s Theatre Dictionary” is a guide to British 
and American terms in the drama, opera, and bal- 
let, giving brief definitions for each. It should be 
remembered, however, that the compiler is British 
and evidence of British emphasis is found in an 
entry for The Stage (British), but none for its 
American equivalent, Variety. The compiler has 
left to Craig Timberlake the amplifications of 
terms essentially American, but it is confusing to 
have an entry under drod/e, a flop, and none under 
turkey, even though the explanation of brodie con- 
cludes, “In U.S. colorful variations include bxst, 
egg, turkey; fold, lay an egg, go west.” There are 
no see references, no analytical index. However, 
realizing its British emphasis, we can still admit 
its usefulness in drama departments. 

If we recognize the importance of ritual in the 
arts, we can include in this subject two recent 
books on festivals, Chinese Festivals’ and Great 
Protestant Festivals." Both are titles in the Great 
Religious Festivals Series, the former written by a 
professor of sociology at the University of Cali- 
fornia, the latter by a Methodist minister. The 
former reveals the more highly ritualized nature of 
Chinese festivals and their long historical back- 
ground. The latter begins in a rather secular fash- 
ion, “Everyone loves a party!’’ and is intended as a 
treasure house of suggestions to ministers for the 
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enrichment of their own calendar of worship. Both 
will be of interest in public libraries e 
Selected List of Music for Men’s Voices® Lists 
approximately 4,000 titles from more than 599 
composers and is intended as an aid to glee club 
chorus, and choir directors. It emphasizes mysj 
available today in practical editions and is classified 
in eight groups under octavo music, e.g. sacred 
unaccompanied and accompanied; secular, folk ite 
sic, rounds, etc. Music in collections is arranged 
in four groups, sacred and secular unaccompanied 
and accompanied. An index of composers js ap. 
pended to this excellent time-saving guide 


Social Sciences 


Though a little late in the day to do so, some 
reference should be made to the Yearbook of the 
United Nations which in its fourth issue presents 
a record of this important organization during the 
crucial year of 1950. It follows the same method 
of presentation as the third volume but surveys th. 
work of the calendar year rather than the organiza 
tional year, reviewing also the major events in its 
history from 1946 through 1949. Since the greater 
part of the book is devoted to new material not 
found in earlier volumes, this is certainly a serial 
reference title which most libraries will want ¢ 
buy every year. 

Professor Spiegel in The Development of Ex 
nomic Thought” has assembled outstanding essays 
by great economists about other gre conomists 
to produce a valuable collection for those interested 
in the history of economics. Arranged 
subjects, from the dawn of economic science to the 
growth of modern economics, are such selections as 
Aristotle on Plato, Veblen on Marx, Keynes on 
Jevons. Brief biographical sketches of the writers 
and those written about precede each selection 
There is an index to names and subjects 

Notes and References to Hawaii's W 
is arranged in two parts: a chronological section of 
notes and references to statements in Hawaii's War 
Years, and a bibliography of 1500 books, articles 
government documents, letters, interviews, et 
some available only in microfilm. Within each 
classification items have been listed alphabetically 
according to author. Unique is the modified “Dutch 
door” format used, which allows the user to consult 
both sections at once. 

The Educators Guide to Free F 
twelfth annual edition, and the Educators Guide t 
Free Slide Films,’ now in its fourth annual edition 
continue as in earlier volumes to supersede all vol- 
umes which have preceded them. The one on films 
lists 211 more titles than the previous edition and 
is 46 pages larger. Each section is identified by 
color of paper, these being an annotated list ar- 
ranged alprabetically by subject, a title index 
subject index, and a source and availability index 
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Technology 


Also available in new editions are The Radi 
Amateur’'s Handbook® and Handbook of Engineer 
ing Fundamentals” The first is now in its 29th 
edition and is able to provide a large amount o! 
up-to-date information at low cost because of the 
large amount of advertising found at the end of 
the book. It is profusely illustrated with charts 


and diagrams. The other handbook, now in tts 
second edition, has enlarged its engineering tables 
revised its treatment of mathematics, and some se 
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tions have been completely revised, ¢.g., on fluid 
mechanics, on electricity and magnetism, and en- 
yineering law. It continues to uphold the reputa- 
tion of the Wiley Engineering Handbook Series of 
which it is a part. 

The American Technical Society has published 
Related Mathematics for Carpenters * for trainees 
in the vocational field and for practicing builders 
yho need a grasp of mathematics. A review of 
basic arithmetic, algebra and geometry, all related 
to the problems which confront the carpenter, it is 
intended to convert abstract mathematics into saw- 
and-hammer reality. Since this is a workbook and 
ppiral-bound, it is better suited for individual pur- 
chase than for library use. 

Probably acting on the assumption that good 
wine needs no bush, the editor of American Health 
Directory» plunges right into a listing of associa- 
tions and agencies under an alphabetical arrange- 
ment from alcoholism, allergies, through women, 
medical, giving for each agency its address and 
publication, if any. Though it is called American, 
there are some foreign associations listed, with no 
indication of why or how they were chosen. One 
wonders what determined the choice of publica- 
tions to be listed under each. And one is a little 
startled to see the subject Methodists between Meta- 
holic diseases and Microbiology. But since there is 
no preface, and since there is no indication of 
source of information except an acknowledgment 
of help from the U.S. Public Health Service and the 
American Medical Association, it is not possible to 
evaluate how adequately the compiler has fulfilled 
his intentions 

We may need to refer to a terrifying little Dic- 
tionary of Civil Defense,” with its alphabetical ap- 
proach to instructions for the protection of family 
and property in a time of war. It gives you cold 
chills to see an entry under Anti-Gas Helmet for 
Babies, to read the effects of methyl bromide on 
persons who do not use it carefully for extinguish- 
ing a fire. There are very few illustrations, and 
me would feel that the instructions are not as fully 
detailed as in our Red Cross Handbooks. 


New Dictionary 


Swan's Anglo-American Dictionary”™ gives brief 
definitions of speech for more than 133,000 col- 
loquial, literary, and slang terms as used in every 
country where English is spoken. The compiler 
has a strange collection of published titles to his 
credit, from handbooks on poultry to manuals on 
birth control and other contributions to a series 
called Library of Modern Sex Knowledge, not to 
mention books on how to write successfully and 
a methods of torture. This makes one a little 
doubtful of his reputation as a lexicographer. One 
also doubts the wisdom or necessity of having 
separate entries for combat, combated, combating, 
for instance. It claims to define accurately, suc- 
anctly, crisply, and adequately all the words anyone 
is likely to require, and certainly the definitions 
seem clear and succinct. And it is true that a 
sampling in the letter A reveals some words and 
abbreviations not found in Webster. It is surpris- 
ing however to find no mention of the Dictionary 
t American English or of other more recent slang 
and dialect dictionaries, not even Partridge. The 
most recent title cited in the list of authorities 
consulted is the compiler's Encyclopedia of Sex 
(1939)! Ah well, it seems to be a rather strange 
item, all in all. 
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BALANCED READING 


One of the most worth-while accomplishments 
of our high school library club this year was a 
project in balanced reading. 

The club was made up of thirty-five members 
who served as assistants in the library. Each month 
one period is set aside for activities or meetings 
of the various clubs. In planning the program for 
one meeting the committee in charge spoke of the 
bulletin board on balanced reading and decided 
that members ought to be more aware of the im- 
portance of being familiar with the various classes 
of books. So an introductory talk on this subject 
was assigned to the chairman of the committee. 
Others were given books representing the different 
classes and were told to prepare reports on them. 

On the day of the meeting the reports were given 
and the chairman had made a chart upon which 
were the names of club members and spaces in all 
nonfiction categories from 000 to 900 where the 
titles of books read could be placed opposite their 
names. Fiction was not included as it was not be- 
lieved necessary to stimulate interest in that field. 

Reading was continued for nearly three months 
or about four weeks before school closed. 

Seeing so much interest shown early in the un- 
dertaking, the librarian arranged to offer a book 
as a prize for the one who made most progress. 
The occasion was another excellent opportunity to 
teach the book selection tools. During a part of 
their work periods assistants were given Booklist, 
Standard Catalog, New York Herald-Tribune 
Weekly Book Review, the ALA list for high school 
libraries, the book page of the Christian Science 
Monitor, etc. and told to select a book that appealed 
to them so that if they won, their book would 
already be chosen. 

Concentration grew and also surprise that the 
librarian had so many sources from which to select 
books for the library. Acquaintance with these 
tools caused lively conversation on new books as 
well as old ones and further motivated interest in 
wider reading and a desire to help select books for 
the library. 

Finally the committee originally responsible for 
the program began meeting. They chose the four 
who had read the greatest number of books and 
called them in individually for questions. The na- 
ture of these was general as, “What are some of 
the main points you remember?’’ ‘Do you believe 
this knowledge will ever help you? How?” “Would 
you recommend the book to a friend? Why?” 

These interviews were enlightening and caused 
some committee members to read the books dis- 
cussed. At the conclusion of the interviews the 
committee met to determine the best report on the 
basis of good gained, choice of books read, enthu- 
siasm manifested, and ability to get others to read 
the books reported on. 

The committee learned that eighty books had 
been read and 79 per cent of the club members had 
participated. Having initiated the idea, continuing 
their efforts over a long period of time, and finally 
bringing the whole thing to a satisfactory conclu- 
sion, the committee and club were surprised and 
happy over such far-reaching results and expressed 
a desire to continue it next year. 

RuTH ZAHN, Director of the Library 
Missouri Valley College 
Marshall 
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Display for 


LIBRARY BUDGET EXHIBIT 


Rae LIBRARY EXHIBIT which caused the most 
comment among townspeople of Milton, Mas- 
sachusetts, in 1951 was a factual display on the 
library's budget. This exhibit, “Where Your Li- 
brary Money Went in 1951," featured illustrated 
charts on budgetary expenditures. Colored pictures 
clipped from magazines and mail order catalogs 
illustrated such charts as: personal services; other 
services (telephone, printing and binding, transpor- 
tation of persons, rent, etc.) ; maintenance of mobile 
equipment; maintenance of other equipment; office 
supplies; maintenance of buildings and grounds; 
replacement of equipment; new equipment; books, 
periodicals, and records; and association dues and 
expenses. Everything from thumbtacks to oil burn- 
ers was represented pictorially. 

A large titular card carried a summary of per 
capita library costs in Milton, and showed in circle 
graph form the percentage of the total town budget 
received by the library. 

The exhibit was arranged in a lobby showcase 
near the circulation desk. It was interesting to see 
the number of young people who studied the charts 
intently, and asked very intelligent questions. Cer- 
tainly this was the best piece of library advertising 
we have done for a long time. 

Another year we will time the exhibit to coincide 
with town meeting date, and probably feature a 
dual showing of “Where Your Library Money 
Went in 1952” and “What the Library Needs for 
1953.” 





MATERIALS FOR TRANSPORTATION STUDY 





the 





This bulletin board for November displaying 
book jackets of pioneers was used at the elemen. 
tary library at Sugnet School in Midland, Michigan 
Paper sculpture was the method used in making 
the pioneer boy. Painted corrugated paper formed 
a background for the lettering. 


“Railroads of America,” a display prepared at 
the Roosevelt High School Library in Minneapolis 
Minnesota, shows how commercial materials, pic. 
tures, charts, pamphlets, and books can be as 
sembled for a teaching unit. This was put up just 
before a class began studying transportation. Most 
of the materials used in this exhibit are free. con 
tributed by the railroads serving this area. The dis. 
play material was organized along the lines of 
history, services, and opportunities (vocational ma 
terial). A senior student took the picture 
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SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 


ALICE BROOKS MCGUIRE 


LIBRARIES" 


How Do They Rate Our 
Library Service ? 


URING MY RECENT workshops at the University 
D of Oregon, I asked the browsing room librar- 
ian there to talk to the group about her experiences 
with the college students in their voluntary reading 

Asa part of her talk she told some of the com- 
ments that freshmen have made on their high school 
library experiences. She said that she had heard 
many favorable things but that she would tell us 
those that were not quite so complimentary as 
suides to our future public relations. We list them 
here for your consideration. Some might be direc- 
tives for changes we might make; some are factors 
over which we have little control; and others are 
areas in which we should try to develop better atti- 
tudes and understanding on the part of young 
people. 

Bitter experiences with fines and lost books. 

Library discipline too rigid and irksome. Not 
conductive to free reading. 

Some school librarians too busy to help select 
books. 

Given uninteresting books to read for book 
reports. 

Many school librarians do not know books. 

Books uninteresting; too low level. 

Too many practical books. No recreational books. 

Librarian doesn't understand young people and 
their problems. 

Library contains too many books on college level. 

Sometimes school librarians purchase books of 
interest only to them—too adult. 

Too many classics in unattractive editions 
Lack of publicity in library. 

Too many sets of books. 

Book budget inadequate. 
lack of good book programs on radio. 


Good Reading for Our Boys 


I always watch with interest for the announce- 
ments and summaries of the Junior Book Awards 
Reading Program of the Boys’ Clubs of America. 
It seems to me that the summary gets better each 
year and there is much helpful information for our 
teading guidance. 

My last library contact is with sixth-graders and 
always realize with a panic that I am losing some 
of the boys as readers to more worldly and practical 
auvities. I have to bring the library to them, 
show them how it plays a part in their daily life 
and enriches their personal interests. Summary: 


*School and children's librarians are invited to send 
t and items for this page to Mrs. McGuire at Casis 
lementary School, Austin, Texas. 
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Editor 


Junior Book Awards Reading Program, 1951-1952 
(Boys’ Clubs of America, 381 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16, single copies free to librarians) arrived 
this week. Already its 79 pages are proving very 
helpful. 

Here is a list of books that boys like especially 
and, better still, for each book actual comments by 
the boys are included, telling what they liked about 
it. Many of these books have been in my library 
for some time and some of them, I regret to say, are 
not circulating as well as anticipated. In this book- 
let I find an effective salesman for my wares. 

For example, take Quentin Reynolds’ The Wright 
Brothers (one of Random House's Landmark 
Books). It has not been as popular in our library 
as some of the other titles in this series. Yesterday 
Tippy brought the book to the desk and asked, “Is 
this a good book, Mrs. Library McGuire?’ I could 
have answered, “Yes, I think so,” and he might or 
might not have borrowed it. Instead, I showed 
him page 32 of the summary, saying, ‘This is one 
of the books chosen as most popular by Boys’ Clubs 
all over America. Here is what some of the boys 
say about it,” and Tippy read for himself: 


Don't usually like this kind of book, but this one 
was okay! Liked it a lot. Lots of facts worth 
remembering. Third chapter was particularly 
good : 


Later he looked up as I was passing and said, “It 
really is good!" 

The last section of the summary contains gen- 
eral comments and the very last item says, 


12-year-old reporter: “All the books you read 
start out lousy and then—Gee! they get beau- 
tiful!” 


A sweeping generalization, this! But there is so 
much truth in it from the child’s point of view that 
I am finding it profitable to take time to discover 
when each story ‘gets beautiful.’ Then when some 
child with a wrinkled-up nose says after a few 
minutes of reading, “I don’t think I'm going to 
like this book,”’ I can say, “I know it starts out 
slowly (lousy) but give it a chance. Wait till you 
get to page 15 and things really start to happen!” 


s 6 
HOBBIES 


The Hobby Advisory Council of America has 
opened “The Hobby Fair’—a continuous, year- 
round exhibit of all types of hobbies—at 3 East 
14th Street New York. Hobby organizations 
throughout the country will present displays. In- 
dependent clubs, social and civic groups, schools 
and institutions also may participate. One of the 
exhibits will be the ‘“Hobbyist’s Library,” a display 
of books and magazines covering all sorts of hobby 
subjects. 
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Campaign Pointers 


» er BEING A CAMPAIGN YEAR, let's talk about 
library campaigns. There seems to be an ap- 
palling lack of understanding among librarians 
generally as to how library campaigns are begun 
and what points are basic in a good campaign. Most 
librarians deal with existing libraries, but a sound 
understanding of what factors influence campaigns 
will hurry the day of complete and adequate library 
service. 

1. A campaigner is sure of his facts—facts about 
the library law, the existing services, the financial 
side, i.e., total assessed valuation of the area in- 
volved, and possible income. The campaigner knows 
his area, population, characteristics, and economic 
history and development. Every other bit of knowl- 
edge may prove useful. One never knows. 

2. A campaigner knows his people. Nothing 
happens in a vacuum. 

3. Skill in meeting objections and answering 
questions is essential. No campaigner can antici- 
pate them all, but after several tries, plus an active 
imagination as to what loopholes “the other side’’ 
may find, he need have no fear. Often it is a good 
policy to anticipate objections. “Yes, this will 
raise taxes, but it won't cost you as much as taking 
your family to the movies once a year!” 

4. Every good library campaign is based on the 
premise that once the broader library program is 
understood, it sells itself. This does not imply that 
a simple campaign of publicity is all that is needed. 
“Truth lies in the hearer’s ears." Those who have 
never experienced library service of any kind can’t 
be expected to know what it means. Those who 
have known only mediocre or poor service must 
refer to their previous contacts for comparisons. 
Often one can't blame them for not wishing to 
perpetuate what they have known. 


Easy Listening 


5. A successful campaign shuns “library lan- 
guage.” Every larger unit prides itself in having 
books “‘readily available.” Yet how much more re- 
alistic, from the standpoint of the potential user, is 
the knowledge that “the library can help you 
through books to put in that extra bathroom’’—if 
the campaign is successful. 

6. A campaign of informing those who need to 
be informed is basic. Personal experiences of field 
workers stress this repeatedly. At the meeting of 
the library board, wrote a field worker recently, 
one man told me after an hour's explanation on the 
structure of regional libraries: “Young lady, 1 
want to apologize to you. I came here tonight op- 
posed to your even being here, much less what you 
were going to say.’ Then he went into many de- 


* Extension librarians are invited to send material on 
rural, state, county, and regional library work to Mrs. 
Schenk at Summerdale, Alabama. 
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EXTENSION LIBRARIANS’ 


Edited by GRETCHEN KNIEF ScuEnx 


tails as to why he had always opposed 









these re 

gional libraries. But now he wanted me to bn 
Miss to know, their library ana be oti 
members of the board to know t he consider 

idered 


this the first thing that he had heard from ]; 
that made sense. He even wrote a letter of appros 
to county officials. ; 

Past mistakes will have to be acknowledge 
and truthfully answered. If there is evidence that 
the small, independent village library of former 
days proved an ineffectual type of library, then the 
reason should be explained. There is no 
of belittling or minimizing the efforts of 
to establish service. The model T Ford came first 
as well as the flying machine, before today’s models 
could be invented. 








Independence versus Interdependence 


8. For any existing libraries matters 
importance are identified. There are 
vital importance to the “independen 
cal library. Among these are: 





employing the librarian 
selection of books for the local community 





proximity of the service to the people who will 
use it 

quality of the service 

the continued interest and awareness of the board 

Others are of no particular consequence, as 

ordering, checking, and cataloging of books an 
materials 

preparation of materials that can be used area 
wide, 1.€., booklists, posters, etc 

area-wide publicity in newspapers and radio pro- 
grams 

maintenance of books and materials as binding 
and repairing, records, files, etc 


Experience has shown that the interdependent li 
brary can preserve the first and still get the benefits 
of the second by joining a library system. Intel 
ligently conducted campaigns allay fears of the un 
known. The greatest new benefit, of course, is the 
proximity of trained professional librarians wh 
come to the area when regional library systems ar¢ 
organized. The most novel idea is the fact 
services are decentralized; the technical processe 
make the service operate smoothly are centralized 









Conviction is Contagious 


Inxperienced campaigners are hesitant as t 
whether they will know the right answer—just 
“how the thing will work.” 

Enough good regional library systems have been 
organized now so that the “danger spots’’ have been 
generally eliminated. These systems are no longet 

(Continued on page 271) 
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THE LIGHTHOUSE 








News and Notes of Wilson Publications 





British Authors 


UMBER FIVE IN THE SERIES, a valuable addi- 
N tion to the Wilson ‘author books,” edited by 
Stanley J. Kunitz and Howard Haycraft, has just 
been published. It is BRITISH AUTHORS BE- 
FORE 1800. Its 584, 634" x 10” pages present the 
biographies of 650 British authors with 220 por- 
traits. They were the literary and intellectual giants 
of an earlier time who left an impress on our think- 
ing and writing. Sketches range in length from 
300 to 1500 words, roughly proportionate to the 
importance of the subjects. 

The arrangement is alphabetical. The first pic- 
tured is the well known essayist and journalist, 
Joseph Addison (May 1, 1672-June 17, 1719)— 
“It is impossible to overestimate the impact of The 
Spectator on early eighteenth century England.” 
The last portrayed is the lesser known poet, drama- 
tist, and satirist, Edward Young (June 1683-April 
5. 1765) — ‘His whole life was a search for patrons 
and preferment. It is difficult to understand 
why this dreary didactic poem swept Europe, why 
Robespierre slept with it under his pillow, Klop- 
stock thought it finer than anything of Milton's, 
Diderot and Madame de Stael worshipped its au- 
thor. But so it was... .” 

A list of the principal works of the author with 
dates of publication accompanies each sketch and a 
list of source material for further study is included. 
Chronologically, Aneurin or Aneirin (f1.600?), a 
Welsh poet, is the earliest British author in the 
book. His Gododin “depicts the defeat of the 
Britons of Strathcylde (already partially overcome 
by drinking too much mead) by the Saxons.” 

The most recent of the authors is Harriet Lee 
(1757-August 1, 1851), ‘novelist, dramatist, born 
in London, the daughter of John Lee, an actor. .. . 
Lord Byron later dramatized one of the tales... . 
(Her) lively personality was considerably more in- 
teresting than her literary work.’ In between are 
the life stories of the immortals: among them Bos- 
well, Burke, Burns, Chaucer, Gibbon, Gray, Mil- 
ton, Pepys, Shakespeare, Smith, Steele, Sterne, and 
Walton. The last named, Isaak Walton, “himself 
acknowledged that he knew nothing of fly-fishing. 








WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in the Lighthouse 


Kunitz, Stanley J. and Howard Haycraft. 
British AUTHORS BEFORE 1800. $6 


Kunitz, Stanley J. and Howard Haycraft. 
THE JUNIOR BooK OF AUTHORS. $3.50 


SouTH AMERICAN HANDBOOK. $2 


FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
On the serv- 


STANDARD CATALOG 
LIBRARIES. Sixth Edition. 
ice basis. 
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. . . Fishing to him was not an occupation, but a 
leisurely recreation—and so was writing.” 

It is touches such as the above throughout the 
book that make it an essentially human document. 
It vividly recalls the times and lives of a bygone 
era. 


Best Sellers 


The first completely revised edition of THE 
JUNIOR BOOK OF AUTHORS met with enthusi- 
astic reviews. The first printing was sold out with- 
in a year of publication date. A reprinting is now 
among the (W ) best sellers. 

Another best seller is the 1952 edition of THE 
SOUTH AMERICAN HANDBOOK, and rightly 
so. Many chapters of its 782 pages have been large- 
ly rewritten and many people are beginning to re- 
alize the importance of our neighbors south of the 
Rio Grande, numbering 152,800,000 and living in 
an area two-and-one-half times the size of Europe. 
Twenty-three of the book's thirty-two chapters out- 
line in considerable detail the salient facts in all of 
the individual countries in South and Central 
America, Mexico and Cuba. It is a London import 
and has been the standard reference for many years. 


High School Cat 

The above, within the office, is the designation 
of the STANDARD CATALOG FOR HIGH 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES. It is our informal abbrevi- 
ation for this important work which reports the 
recommendations of more than 3,610 books selected 
with the cooperative assistance of educators, high 
school librarians, and specialists. It is the official 
buying list in many communities and a separate 
page is devoted to it elsewhere in this issue. 

THE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER 
So B 
THE MONTH AT RANDOM 
(Continued from page 262) 

The Mount Vernon, New York, Public Library 
was commended in the Summer 1952 issue of 
American Heritage (a publication of the American 
Association for State and Local History) for its 
historical pamphlet series. 

eS Lo eo 

The library of the University of Illinois now has 
a complete set of the 1619 quarto series of Shake- 
speare’s plays, published by William Jaggard in 
London. The set was completed with a recent gift 
of The Merry Wives of Windsor, presented to the 
library by Ernest Ingold. 

Librarians’ and teachers’ 1,000-word “Why I 
Want to Go to Europe” entries in the Scholastic 
Teacher-European Travel Commission trip-to- 
Europe contest are due December 10 on the desk 


of the magazine's travel editor, 341 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10. 
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Volumes I and Il 


NOW AVAILABLE IN REVISED 
EDITION IN ONE VOLUME 


xiv, 729pp. $15.00 


A BIBLIOGRAPHIC 
CLASSIFICATION 


Extended by Systematic 

Auxiliary Schedules for 

Composite Specification 
and Notation 


by Henry Evelyn Bliss 


“More comprehensive and ac- 
commodating than any other pub- 
lished scheme.” 

—W. C. Berwick Sayers 


The Bliss Classification is a sig- 
nificant landmark in the modern 
trend toward the unification of 
knowledge. It gives an accurate 
view of the interrelation of the 
sciences and the other branches 
of knowledge. Thanks to its care- 
ful provision of alternative loca- 
tions, it is remarkably adaptable, 
and its notation is the most eco- 
nomical in the history of classi- 
fication. 


The new edition will again have 
many valuable introductory 
pages, Synopsis, and Systematic 
Schedules, and will include: 


Classes A-G: Philosophy, Mathe- 
matics, Natural Science 


Classes H-K: Anthropology, Hy- 
giene, Medical Sciences, Psy- 
chology, Education, Sociology, 
Ethnography, Human Geogra- 
phy 


The final Volumes III and IV are 
scheduled for publication in Jan- 
uary 1953. 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. 
950 University Ave. New York 52, N. Y. 























Gateways 
to 


Readable 
Books 


An Annotated Graded List of 
Books in Many Fields for 
Adolescents Who Find 

Reading Difficult 


Second Edition, Enlarged 
1952 248p. $2.75 


By RUTH STRANG, Professor of 
Education, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University; CHRISTINE B. 
GILBERT, Director of Curriculum, 
Manhasset (N.Y.) Public Schools; 
MARGARET C. SCOGGIN, Young 
People’s Specialist, New York Pub- 
lic Library. 


This second edition of Gateways has been 
expanded to include more than | 100 titles, 
selected in cooperation with experts, from 
many sources. Books are listed under about 
thirty different subject headings, and brief 
annotations highlight the contents for the 
reader. The estimated grade level of diff- 
culty follows the title, with the majority of 
the books in the 5th, 6th, and 7th grade 
levels. The publisher, price and paging for 
each book is given. 


The introduction discusses features that make 
books attractive and easy for adolescents 
to read and offers detailed suggestions to 
librarians and teachers on the use of the 
list. There are three indexes and the main 
list is followed by briefer lists of reading 
texts, magazines, pamphlet series, diction- 
aries and reference books. 


THE H. W. WILSON €O. 
950 University Ave. 
New York 52, N. Y. 
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sTATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 

~ 4UGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY THE 
ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 1946 
(Title 39, United States Code, Section 233) 
SHOWING THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, AND CIRCULATION OF Wilson Library 
Bulletin published monthly, except July and August, 
at New York, N. Y., for October 1, 1952. 


1. The names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 
~ Publisher, THE H. W. Witson Company 

930-972 University Ave., New York 52 

Editor, Marie D. Lotzeaux ; 

950-972 University Ave., New York 
Managing Editor, None 
Business Managers, None 


69 


2. The owner is The H. W. Wilson Company, 
950.972 University Ave., N.Y. 52. The known stock- 
holders owning or holding one per cent or more of 
the total amount of stock are: H. W. Wilson, 
Florence A. Arnold, Arthur Rigg, E. O. Erickson, 
Mertice M. James, Howard Haycraft, Agnes V. 
Lahey, Charles J. Shaw, all of 950-972 University 
Ave, New York 52, New York, Blanche Gray, Mat- 
toon, Illinois, and Rosa Cox Guthrie, 2012—19th 
Ave, N., Seattle, Washington. 

3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or 
more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: Board of Trustees Beloit College, 
Beloit, Wisconsin; Vineta Rolls Blumoff, 167 W. 
Sist Street, New York 24, N.Y.; Elsie T. Brusie, 402 
Warburton Avenue, Yonkers 3, New York; Mary 
Burnham, Yorktown Heights, New York; Alice 
Dougan, Middle Granville, New York; Lucile Fargo, 
2631 Durant Avenue, Berkley 4, California; Julia 
Johnsen, 9163 Burton Way, Beverly Hills, California; 
Alma Josenhans, 602 East Ann Street, Ann Arbor, 
gan; Edith M. Phelps, Yorktown Heights, New 
York; Evelyn Ross, Eugene, Oregon; Helen Spector, 
40 Monroe Street, New York 2, N.Y.; Ruth W. Vail, 
Vermont; Louise D. Wiles, 1307 Merriam 
we, New York 52, N.Y.; Justina L. Wilson, 
n E. Potter, Millicent S. Hoyt, Halsey W. Wil 


son, all of 950-972 University Avenue, New York 52, 












4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or cor- 
poration for whom such trustee is acting; also the 
statements in the two paragraphs show the affiant’s 
full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide owner. 


The H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


By: Charles J. Shaw, Secretary 


_ Sworn to and subscribed before me this 24th day 
t September 1952. AGNES V. LAHEY. 


[SEAL] 

Notary Public, State of New York 

No. 03-2233300 

Qualified in Bronx County 

Certificates filed in the following offices: 
County Clerk: Westchester County 
Register: Bronx County 

Commission Expires March 30, 1953 








FOR EXTENSION LIBRARIANS 


(Continued from page 268) 


wild experiments. So campaigners can answer with 
assurance and explain with conviction, knowing 
that potentially these systems can offer the best li- 
brary service known today. 

Campaigners are unafraid. They are unafraid of 
their own ignorance. There are enough experienced 
regional librarians in the country to help solve 
problems as they arise. They are unafraid of the 
future. Proceeding on the best information avail- 
able, they must finally plunge in and begin to or- 
ganize the new library service. There is no “we 
should have done.” Once the course is charted 
there is only one course to follow—forward. 


How to Begin 


Listen for stirrings. A chance remark can pro. 
vide the wedge to introduce an explanatory talk on 
library service before groups. 

State agency representatives must naturally know 
their position in the campaign. They come to the 
area to provide the know-how and the information 
on the actual operation of a unit. They present the 
facts. The people, directly or through their elected 
officials, make the decision as to whether the service 
is to be bought with tax money. 

The influence of citizens’ committees organized 
in support of the library campaign can hardly be 
overstressed. Without such a committee or some 
strong local support otherwise, the area is not 
ready, has not had sufficient educational campaign- 
ing to guarantee an understanding of the issue. 








OCCUPATIONS FILING PLAN & 
BIBLIOGRAPHY, by Wilma Bennett 
Gummed labels for alphabetical file of 223 fields 
of work and 483 cross references. Use on any 
size folders ‘ 
List of headings. Bibliography. 706 labeis. 
Complete $7.50 Postpaid 
STERLING POWERS PUBLISHING CO. 
1512 Lincoln Way La Porte, Indiana 

















——_ DOG BOOKS—DOG BOOKS —_ 


15,000,000 dog owners in America. Have books on your 
shelves to serve them. From our own press—Training the 
Dog— $3; Care of the Dog—$1.75; Don’t Call a Man a 

2.50 (anthology on dog literature). Principles of 
Dog Breeding, $4. These by Capt. Will Judy. Greenburg’s 
The Dachshund; Gordon's The Boxer; Keckler’s The 
Dane; Riddle’s The Springer; Perry’s The Boston Terrier; 
Nicholas’ The Pekingese—Each $3.50 


JUDY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Publishers of Dog World Magazine 
Judy Bidg., 3323 Michigan Bivd., Chicago 16 que! 























THE BAY STATE PERIODICAL SERVICE 


school, college and public libraries 
a specialized service on 
MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 
For efficiency and economy 
let us quote on your list 
18 Tremont Street Boston 8, Mass. 
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R-E-E 


32 page booklet on over 300 
DIFFERENT PET BOOKS 
Every kind of a pet known. 


4, Wis. 


ALL-PETS, Fond du Lae 








LIBRARIANS! 


We'll buy your books—any quantity 


Write 
ALICAT BOOK SHOPS 


One of America’s Largest 
287 So. Broadway Yonkers 5, N. Y. 








OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


Literature — Biography — Sciences — 

Fiction — History, etc. supplied at 

reasonable prices. Catalogs issued. 
“Want Lists’’ solicited. 


PYETELL'S BOOK SHOP 
333-335 Fifth Avenue Peitham 65, N. Y. 








es 


SUPPLYING 
OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
IS OUR SPECIALTY 


Your Want we will receive our continued 
efforts. of our detailed quotations = wan 
ae ‘Published Price. Prompt and dependable 


E SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 
rn. o- ety New York fi, N.Y, 


———— 








Books not obtainable ¢ 
publishers may be available 
immediately from our stock 
of over a million volumes or 
may soon be found by our 
Search Service. 

Send lists to Dept. WB. 


BARNES & NOBLE, Ine, 
105 Fifth Ave. New York 3, N.Y, 











BACK NUMBER MACAZINES 


OVER 2,000,000 COPIES ON FILE 


We specialize in supplying SINGLE COPIES as well as 
SETS, RUNS and VOLUMES. 
= Duplicates Purchased - 


ABRAHAMS MAGAZINE SERVICE 
Dept.C 56 E. 13th ST., NEW YORK 3. N 





We can supply many 
out - of - print titles 
from our comprehen- 
sive stock of several 


OUT-OF-PRINT 
BOOKS 


STECHERT - HAFNER, Inc. hundred thousand vol- 

Serving Librarians umes—others through 

for 80 Years our efficient search 

31 East Tenth Street services, here and 
New York 3, N. Y. abroad. 




















ect 2 40th year i 
Sen for ” ment blank H 
AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 


535 Fifth Ave suite 906) New York 





POSITION WANTED by Librarian. M.A. 
in L.S. and A.B. 18 years experience in 
teaching and library. West Coast preferred. 
Write: Librarian, 3843 Valencia Road, Jack- 


sonville, Florida. 





COUNTY LIBRARY needs librarian for 
school and catalog work, L. S. degree 
required ($256-$296); school librarian, L. S. 
degree and 2 years professional experience 
required, ($269-$311). Apply: County Civil 
Service, 236 Third Street, San Bernardino, 
California. 





COUNTY LIBRARIAN to supervise ex- 
tension service of 6 branches and 2 
bookmobiles; public relations with county 
organizations. Salary $3500; 40-hour, 5-day 
week; state retirement plan; 4 weeks vaca- 
tion. Bookmobile and cataloging staff 
provided. Martins Ferry Public Library, 
Martins Ferry, Ohio. 





WE offer an efficient skilled service for Ip 

cating your out-of-print books, and 28 years 
of experience in this field warrants our sug 
gestion that you place your requirements solely 
with us. Our search service is at your disposal, 


THE AUDUBON BOOK SERVICE 


415 Lincoln Avenue Brooklyn 8, M. ¥, 








CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN—Work in 
Branch. Grade I. range $272.00 to 
$336.00. Month sick social 
security and retirement. 37! five-day 
week. Address: Port- 
land, 


Salary 
vacation, leave, 
-hour, 
Library Association, 
( Jrege mn 





BOOKMOBILE LIBRARIAN L. S 
Ability 


vacation 


. degree 
week, 3 

leave and 
Apply Con 
North Caro- 


5 day 
with pay. Sick 
Salary $3,000. 
cord Public Library, Concord, 
lina. 


required. to drive. 
weeks 


retirement plan. 





SCHOOL LIBRARIANS: 


Examinations for positions in junior and 
senior high school libraries, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, will be given in February 1953 
to graduates of accredited library schools 
who are able to fulfill Pennsylvania teacher 
certification requirements. Salary schedule 
$3200-$5400; initial salary based on training 
and experience. Retirement plan; ten-month 
school year. Apply now to H. P. Roberts 
Director, Division of Personnel, Pittsburgh 
Public Schools, 341 Bellefield Avenue, Pitt® 
burgh 13, Pa. 
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6,000 Volumes Are Annotated In: 


Theatre and 
Allied Arts 


By BLANCH M. BAKER 


xiv, 536 pages $10.00 


AN annotated bibliography of history, criticism 
and technique of drama, theatre and related 
arts and crafts. Approximately 6,000 volumes 
published since 1885 are listed and briefly 
annotated. An invaluable reference book for 
workers in the theatre and the allied arts of 
playwriting, scenic design, costume, ballet and. 
music. 


DES CLELAND DESAI i SE lg. WE Nagy oes 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950-72 University Avenue 
New York 52, N. Y. 
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A Bookish-Library Magazine 
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We are obliged to Mr. C. R. SANDERSON, 
Chief of the Toronto Public Libraries, 
for the following tribute: 


“The blue cover of the LIBRARY REVIEW is more than the 
outside of a periodical. It heralds a welcome friend whom one 
always receives with the knowledge that a pleasurable and profit- 
able evening is to follow. The sponsor of the LIBRARY 
REVIEW must have chosen well in the first instance, and have 
had no need to change format or style as has been done by so 
many journals, often to the regret of their readers. He has also 
“wisely maintained a continuity of content and presentation that 
has now. grown into a tradition. One can count on that happy 
blending of ‘news,’ literary criticism, topical views, and scholarly 
‘ discussion which explains the LIBRARY REVIEW’S continued 
success,” 


—_, 


The first issue of 1953 begins a new volume. 


Subscription Rate: 


12/—or $3.00 (cheque or money order or draft} 
per annum post free 
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